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PREFACE. 




The materials from which this work has been 
written are scanty. 1 am conscious that I have not 
been able to do justice to it, and therefore crave tho 
indulgence of the reader. I take this opportunity 
to tender my grateful thanks to my esteemed friend 
the Revd. Dr. K. M. Banerjeo for the assistance lie 
has rendered to me. I am also indebted to Mr. 
Colesworthy Grant for the suggestions he has made 
and tho trouble he has taken as regards the illustra¬ 
tions. I may add that he rendered valuable aid to 
the Hare Statue Committee. My best thanks are duo 
to Mr. J. Sutcliffe for placing at my disposal the 
records of tho Hindu College and Manuscript of its 
history drawn up from the records which have since 
been destroyed. I am also grateful to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, Dr. D. B. Smith, Principal of tho 
Medical College, Baboo Aununda Kissen Bose, and 
tho friends who have given their reminiscences of Mr. 
Hare. 

Dr. George Smith has kindly communicated 
the following particulars from Mr. Rust of tho 
Union Bank of Scotland. 

David Hare never was a watchmaker in 
Aberdeen. His father was Watchmaker in London 
who married an Aberdeen lady. David visited 
Aberdeen before coming out to India to be introduced 
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to liis mother’s relatives and that was bis only visit 
to Aberdeen. David had three brothers. Joseph a 
London merchant who long resided at 48 Bedford 
Square. Alexander, who came to India after David 
■where he is supposed to have died leaving a daughter 
Janet. John also went to India, returned with a 
competency and resided with his brother Joseph. He 
died leaving a daughter Rosalind who married Dr* 
B. Hodge of Sidmouth and left a daughter. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 


DAVID HARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Dr. Johnson says that “ history may bo framed 
from permanent monuments and records, but lives can 
only be written from personal knowledge, which is 
growing every day less, and in a short time is To t 
for ever.” David Hare was born in Scotland in 
1775. Ho was brought up as a ^Catch-maker, 
and at the age of twenty five, or in 1800, came 
to Calcutta. In those days there was not mueli 
competition, and in a few years David Haro 
acquired competence. Before 1816 ho made over 
his business to Mr. E. Grey ; and one of the news¬ 
papers of the day, noticing the change, wrote, “ of J 
hair turned grey Hare found an intimate friend 
in Bam Mohun Roy. lie had begun to spread 
theism, denounce idolatry, was moving heaven 
and earth for the abolition nt' the suttee rite, and 
advocating the dissemination of English educa¬ 
tion, as the means for enlightening his countrymen. 
Ilam Mohun Boy's circle consisted of Dwaikmath 
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Tagore, Kristomoliun Mojoomdar, Callinath munshi 
and latterly Ohunder Saikur T)t‘b and Tarachand 
Chuckroburttee. Of Sir. Hare’s brothers, we have 
some information from Miss Carpenter’s “ Last days 
in England of Ram Mohun Roy.” She says “Mr. 

David Hare, an Englishman of Calcntta, of well known 
and great respectability, from his earnest attachment 
to the Rajah,had urged his brothers in Bedford 
[Square to do everything in their power for him ; 
and specially to render him those services he was 
sure to need in a land so different from his own, and 
to protect him from those arts and inconveniences 
to which his unsuspecting nature and ignorance of 
<>ur customs might expose him. With great diffi¬ 
culty they at la 3 t prevailed upon him, some months 
niter his arrival, to accept a home in their house ; 

•ind when he* went to France for a few weeks, one of 
them accompanied him to Paris, where he was more 
than onoe at the table of Louis Pliillipe.” 

Miss Carpenter states, that, in September 1833 
Ram Mohun Roy arrived at Stapleton Grove, near 
Bristol, “accompanied by Miss Hare, the daughter 
of his late esteemed friend Mr. David Hare, of 
< nloutt.a.” Miss Hare was not tho daughter of David 
1 j-e, who was never married, hut was his niece. 

Mi Arnott says in tho Athenomm that the Hare 
familv “discharged the duties of hospitality towards 
I r tie- Rajah'), ever since his arrival in England, 

li !.jndue>>, delicacy and entire disintrrestedm B8, ** 

v. h it are honorable to the English character.’ 
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During the Rajah’s illness, Miss Hare took great 
care of him, and often read the Bildo to him. John 
Hare, Joseph Hare, and Janies Hare were present, 
with others, at the interment of Rani Mohun Roy, 
on the 18th October 1833. 

There aro men whose attention is engrossed with 
only mundane objects. What leads to wealthy lamp, 
honor and power, is generally thought of, and the 
best of the energies is directed towards that end. 
The men who labour for the good of others—practising 
self abnegation, suffering privation, and blushing 
to find it fame, may be looked upon as angels, in as 
much as their example conduces to the spiritual 
developement of those who come in contact with 
them or read their lives. 

Hare was not an important member of the 
republic of letters, but he possessed strong good 
common sense. He understood well how to beat. 


about the bush, and put matters in train so as to 
secure the accomplishment of the object. 

The first impetus to Howard’s philanthrophy was 
his own inprisonment with others “ in a filthy dun¬ 
geon,” after having been captured by a French pri¬ 
vateer. Hare’s determination as to his future career 
was from his study of the native society of Calcutta, 
to which he had free access. He formed the acquain¬ 
tance of the leading members of native society, saw 
them occasionally,was present at the Hatches, htnuish.'! 
caressed their children, presented them with toys, and 
thus gradually made a favorable impression on them. 
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He was for some time 
Iiimself with tbe Hindus, 
was gradually intensified, 
rejoicing—tlieir sorrow 


<SL 

employed in identifying 
His sympathy with them 
. Their rejoicing was his 


was his sorrow. A man of 


warm love and boundless benevolence always seeks 
for a field, and such is the order of Providence that 
the response is quickly made. The Hindus of 
Calcutta were the field for the exercise of Hare’s 
benevolence. 

The Supreme Court was established in 1794, 
which gave an impetus to the study of the English 
language. It was a privilege to he an attorney’s 
clerk. He picked up a few technical expressions and 
when he made use of them, he was dreaded. 

Pam Ham Misri was the first English scholar. 
He became a tutor, and in Ram Narain Misri 
ho bad a scholar and a lawyer, though one 
Anai id Ham possessed a larger acquaintance with 
won/. s, which in those days was as high an honor 
as M. A. Schools were in course of time establish¬ 
ed by Rammolum Napit, Krishna Mohun Bam, 
Bhobun Dutt, Shiboo Dutt, Arratoon Peters, 
Sherburn &c., but the want of suitable books 
was much felt. Those in use were, Thomas Dyee’s 
Spelling, School-master, Arabian Nights, Pleas¬ 
ing Tales <fcc. The study of the Bengali language 
was also in a state of stagnation. We had Chaitanva 
Chamamrita, Mansi Mangola, Dhurma Graun, 
Alalia!-harut, Raminan (abridged), Gooroo Duckliina, 
Ciiundy, Annada Mungal, and Vidyasundur. But 
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there were no elementary boohs and hence there was 
great difficulty in learning the Bengali language 
correctly. The books we had were read as pastime, 
and Bengali boys were brought up in ciphering, 
letter writing, and Zemindari accounts. Hare form¬ 
ed a correct, estimate of the educational wants of the 
Hindus and determined that there should bo English 
education, vernacular education, and the supply of 
good English and vernacular books, on the progres¬ 
sive scale. He therefore directed his attention to 
tlie supply of these desiderata. We will first notice 
liis labours in connection with the Hindu College, 
although ho worked simultaneously for the promotion 
of vernacular education and the supply of books. 

The first move he made was in attending, unin¬ 
vited, a meeting called by Ram Mohun Roy and his 
friends for the purpose of establishing a society, 
Calculated to subvert idolatry. Hare submitted that 
the establishment of an English school would mate¬ 
rially serve their cause. They all acquiesced in the 
strength of Hare’s position, but did not carry out bis 
suggestion. Hare therefore waited on Sir Edward 
Hyde East, the chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
who had taken his seat on the lltli November 1813. 
Sir Hyde East gave him an audience, heard all 
that he had to say, and promised to think on 
the matter. Buddinatli Mookerjeo in those days 
used to visit the big officials. \\ hen he paid his 
respects to Si r Hyde East he was requested to ascer¬ 
tain, wheth er his countrymen were favorable to the 
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establishment of a college for the education of the 
Hindu Youth, in English literature and science, 
Buddinath belonged to a respectable family and his 
poita was his prestige. lie sounded the leading mem¬ 
bers of tho Hindu society, and reported to Sir Hyde 
East that they were agreeable to the proposal. Several 
meetings were held at Sir Hyde East’s House, and 
it was resolved that “an establishment be formed for 
tho education of native youth.” It was subsequent¬ 
ly reported that Ram Mohun Roy would be con¬ 
nected with the College. The orthodox members, 
one and all, said, that we will have nothing with the 
College. Buddinath was thrown into the shade. Sir 
Hyde East was in a fix and the whole plan was upset. 

Hare, who had kept himself in the back ground, 
and was watching the movement with intense in¬ 
terest. bestirred himself in arranging with Ram 
Mohun Roy, as to his having no connection wii ( h the 
College, and thus secured tho support of the orthodox 
Hindu gentlemen. There was no difficulty in get¬ 
ting R;un Mohun Roy to renounce his connection, 
as ho valued the education of his countrymen more 
than the empty flourish of his name as a committee¬ 
man. But wo mad not lose sight of Hare’s services. 
They were rendered quietly. A meeting was accor¬ 
dingly hold on the 11th May l'8tb. It was 
numerously attended by respectable Hindus and 
Pundits. The latter spoke as follows—“ We have 
been in our day a learned nation, and there are still 
u few learned men among us, but science has been 
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overwhelmed with a rapid succession of barbaric gover¬ 
nors, and the light of learning nearly extinguished. 
Now however we trust that its embers are reviving, 
and that wo shall become powerfully a learned people.” 

Sir Ilyde East addressed the meeting as to the 
object for which it was called, and dwelt on the 
benefits of the proposed Institution. A large sum 
of money was subscribed, and it was reported that 
many Hindu gentlemen who were not present were 
willing to subscribe. 

Another meeting was called on the 21st May 1816, 
at which the foundation of the Hindc ;- 1 of 
Calcutta, for promoting education, was determined 
upon. If was also resolved to ask the Governor and 
members of the Council to become Patrons, l$ir 
Hyde East to accept tho office of President, and Mr. 
J. H. Harrington the office of Vice President. 

A committee composed of eight European and 
twenty native genth men was appointed. Lieut. Irvine 
and Buddinath Mookerjoa were appointed Secretaries. 

The committee held several meetings. Hare was 
present a visitor, and gave the benefit of Ids ad- 
vic a as to tuiiion. funds and 

privilege*,which were sanctioned at a general meeting 
held on the 27tli August 1810.* 

The Hindu College was opened on Monday tho 
20th January 1817, at Goraehand By sab's house 
in Goranliatta. Among the European gentlemen pre¬ 
sent,wore Mr. E. Ilyde Ea4,Mr. Harrington and Mr. 
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Hare. On the following day the college was visited 
by a large number of spectators. Baboo Buddinath 
Mookerjee, tli<* native secretary, assured all present, 
that he hoped that the school, which yet was but a 
seedling, would many years hence resemble the Bur 
tree, which when fully grown was the largest of trees 
in India, cooling and refreshing all those who come 
under its shade. 

* The College was subsequently removed to Hoop 
Churn Boy’s house in Chitpore,and thence to Feringhi 
Komul Bose’s house. In 1819 the Institution felt the 
inadequacy of its income. David attended a meeting 
of the committee and pointed out that the Institution 
could not afford to pay 300 Its. to the European 
and 100 Its. monthly to the native Secretaries. The 
managers agreed with him, upon which Lieutenant 
Irvine resigned, but Buddinath continued as Hon¬ 
orary Secretary. 

The Government had abandoned the idea of es¬ 
tablishing Sanscrit Colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot, 
but determined to establish one in Calcutta. Bam 
Molmn Boy, although a Sanscrit scholar, was strong¬ 
ly opposed to this measure, and wrote to government 
iho following letter :— 

“ TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

TI1E 111GI1T HONOBABLE LOUD AMHERST, 

Governor General in Council . 

My Lone 

Humbly reluctant as tbe natives of India are to obtrude 
upon the notice of Government the sentiments they entertain 
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on any public measure, there are circumstances when silence 
would be carrying this respectful feeling to culpable excess. 
The present rulers of India, coming from a distance of many 
thousand miles to govern a people whose language, literature, 
manners, customs, and ideas, are almost entirely new and strange 
to them, cannot easily become so intimately acquainted with 
their real circumstances as the natives of the country are 
themselves. We should therefore be guilty of a gross derelic¬ 
tion ©f duty to ourselves and afford our rulers just grounds of 
complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of impor¬ 
tance like the present, to supply them with such accurate 
information as might enable them to devise and adopt measures 
calculated to be beneficial to the country, and thus second by 
our local knowledge and experience their declared benevolent 
intentions for its improvement. 

“ The establishment of a new Sanscrit School in Calcutta 
evinces the laudable desire of Government to improve the 
natives of India bv education,—a blessing for which they must 
ever be grateful, and every well-wisher of the human race 
must be desirous that the efforts made to promote it, should bo 
guided by the most enlightened principles, so that the stream 
of intelligence may flow in the most useful channels. 

“ When this seminary of learning was proposed, we under¬ 
stood that the Government in England had ordcicd a consider¬ 
able sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction 
of its Indian subjects. We were filled with sanguine hopes 
that this sum would be laid out in employing European gentle¬ 
men of talents and education to instruct the natives of India, 
in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, .Anatomy, and 
other useful sciences, which the natives of Europe have carried 
to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabi¬ 
tants of other part of tho world. 

** While we looked forward with pleasing hope to tho dawn 
of knowledge, thus promised to thv vising generation, juv 
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hearts were filled with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude, 
we already offered up thanks to Providence lor inspiring the 
most generous and enlightened natious of the West with tlra 
glorious ambition of plauting in Asia the arts and sciences 
of Modern Europe. 

“ We find that the Government arc establishing a Sanskrit 
school under Hindu Pundits to impart such knowledge as is 
already current in India. This seminary (similar in character 
to those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) 
can only be expected to load the minds of youth with gram¬ 
matical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no 
practical use to the possessors or to society. The pupils will 
there acquire what was Known two thousand years ago with 
the addition of vain and empty subtleties since then produced 
by speculative men such as is already commonly taught in 
all parts of India. 

i( The Sanscrit language, so difficult that almost a life time 
is necessary for its Acquisition, is well known to have been 
for ages a lamentable check to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the learning concealed under this almost impervious veil, is 
far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. Put 
if it wero thought necessary to perpetuate this language for the 
sake of the portion of valuable information it contains, this 
might he much more cosily accomplished by other means than 
the establishment of a new Sanscrit College, for there have 
been always and are now numerous professors of Sanscrit in the 
different parts of the country engaged in teaching this language, 
as well as the other branches of literature which arc to be the 
object of the new seminary. Therefore their more diligent 
cultivation, if desirable, would be effectually promoted, by 
holding out premiums and granting certain allowances to their 
moat eminent professors, who have already undertaken on their 
own account to teach them, and would by such rewards be 
stimulated to still greater exertion. 
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From those considerations, as the sum set apart for the 
instruction of the native of India was intended by the Govern¬ 
ment in England for the improvement of its Indian subjects, 
I beg leave to state, with due defferonce to your Lordship s 
exalted situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it 
will completely, dofeat the object proposed, since no improve¬ 
ment can be expected from inducing young men to consume a 
dozen of years of the most valuable period of their lives in 
acquiring the niceties of Baikarana or Sanskrit Grammar. For 
instance, in learning to discuss such points as the following ; 
Jchada , signifying to eat. Jchadati ho or she or it cats ; query 
whether does khadati taken as a whole conveys the meaning 
lie, she or it eats, or are separate parts of this meaning 
conveyed by distinctions of the word. As if in the English 
language it were asked how much meaning is there in the <.< t 
and how much in the s ? And is the whole meaning of the 
word conveyed by these two portions of it distinctly or by them 
taken jointly P 

Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations 
as the following which are the themes suggested by the \ e- 
danta ;—in wliut manner is the soul absorbed in the deity P 
What relation does it bear to the Divine Essence P Nor will 
youths be fitted to be better members of society by the Ve- 
dantic doctrines which teach them to believe, that all visible 
things hive no real existence, that as lather, brother, <fcc. 
have no actual entity they consequently deserve no real affec¬ 
tion, and therefore the sooner wc escape from them and leave 
the world the better. Again, no essential benefit can ho derived 
by the student of the Mimansa from knowing what it is that 
makes the killer of a goat sinless by pronouncing certain pas¬ 
sages of the Vedanta, and what is the real nature and operative 

influence of passages of the Vodas, &c. 

The student of the Naya Bhtstra cannot he said to have 
improved his mind after he has learned from it into how lany 
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ideal classes ilie objects in the universe nve divided and what 
speculative relation the soul hears to the body, the body to the 
soul, the eye to the ear, <$"c. 

Iu order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterized, 
I beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of 
scien -e and literature iu Europe before the time of Lord Bacon 
with the progress of knowledge made since lie wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in igno- 
rracc of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, 
which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. Iu the 
same manner the Sanscrit system of education would he the 
best calculated to keep this coutry in darkness, if such bad been 
the policy of the British legislature. But as the improvement 
of the native population is the object of the Government, it 
will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened system 
of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful scieuces, which may 
be accomplished with the sums proposed by employing a lew 
gentlemen of talents and learning educated in Europe and 
providing a College furnished with necessary books, instruments, 
and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Lordship I conceive 
myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my country¬ 
men and also to that enlightened sovereign and legislature 
which have exteuded their benevolent caro to this distant land, 
actuated by a desire to improve the inhabitants, and therefore 
humbly truss you will excuse the liberty I have taken in thus 
cj pressing my sentiments to your Lordship. 

1 have the honor &c. 

Bam Mohun Boy.” 
The Government remained unmmoved but sent 
the letter to the committee of Public Instruction. 
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At last arrangements were made ihrougli tlie influ¬ 
ence of Dr. H. II. Wilson for the erection of one 
building for the Sanscrit and Hindu Colleges. The 
Government gave Its. 1,24,000 and “Mr. David 
Hare gavo up for the benefit of the College the piece 
of land he owned on the north side of the college 
square.” On the 25th February 1824 the foundation 
stone of tlio College building was laid— 

The copy of the inscription is as follows :— 


“ In the Deign of 

His Most Gracious Majesty George the Fourth, 


VN'DEl! TIIK AUSPICES Or 

the Right Hon’ble William Pitt Amherst, 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA, 

The Foundation Stone of this Edifice, 


THE HINDU COLLEGE OF CALCUTTA 

WAS LAID BY 

John Pascal Larkins Esquire 
Provincial Grand Master of the Fraternity of Free 
Masons iu Bengal 
Amidst the Acclamations 

OF ALL RANKS OF THE NATIVE POPULATION OF Till* CITY 
IN TnE PRESENCE OF 

A Numerous Assembly of the Fraternity 


AND OF TnE 

PRESIDENT and MEMBERS or the COMMITTEE 

of General Instruction 

On the 25tii day of February 1821. 

and Acra of Muaonry 6821 

Which may God prosper 
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Planked ey B. Buxton, Lieut. Bengal Engineers 


AXD CONSTJiUCTFD BY 


Willam Burn and James Mackintosh.” 


In January 1825 the building was completed. 
It accommodated the Sanscrit and Hindu colleges. 
The struggling of the latter had not ceased, and 
the anxiety of the Managing Committee was not 
over. By the failure of Joseph Barretto and Sons, the 
Treasurers, the Hindu College lost all the funded 
property, and it was compelled to apply to Govern¬ 
ment for pecuniary support. The Government 
was willing to help the College, but wanted to know 
whether the Managing Committee would allow the 
Committee of Public Instruction to exercise control 
over the management. This called forth a protest 
from itadhamadub Banerjea and Clninder Coomar 
Tagore, who apprehended undesirable changes which 
might be. made, and wished that the Institution might 
lie left to its own resources. At last the Managing 
Committee agreed to a joint committee, consisting of 
an equal number .of European and Native members, 
h ing appointed for tlic management, of the College, 
and that li any measure 10 which the natives express 
an unanimous objection shall not be carried into 
eib.ct.” Tim General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion wrote in reply, that they would pimply limit 
their supervision to the funds which the Govern¬ 
ment. would give from time to time, and proposed 
that Hr. 11, IT. Wilson on their behalf should exercise 
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Supervising control, which was agreed to. Dr. 
Wilson was accordingly elected by the Managing 
Committee as an cx-officio Member and A ice Presi¬ 
dent, and Mr. Hare an Honorary Member of the 
Committee. He attended daily to look after the 
College, About this time Rajah Buddinath, Hurry- 
nath Roy, son of Canto Babu, and Kalee Sunkur 
Ghosal gave f>0,000 Rs. 20,000 Rs. and 20,000 Rs. 
respectively which amount was appropriated to die 
establishment of_ Scholarships to induce students to 
prolong their academic career. 

Of all the teachers Mr. H. L. V. Derozio gave 


the greatest impetus to free discussion on all sub¬ 
jects, social, moral and religious. He was him¬ 
self a free thinker, and possessed a liable manners, 
lie encouraged students to come and open their 
minds to him. The advanced studeuts ot the 
Hindu College frequently sought for his company 
during tiffin time, after School hours, and at his 
bouse. He encouraged every one to speak out. 
This led to free exchange of thought and reading of 
books which otherwise would not have been read. 
These books were chiefly poetical, metaphysical anil 
religious. It was at last proposed to establish, in 
1828 or 1829, a debat ing club, called the Academic 
Association, at the house now occupied by the Warcfs 
Institution. Ivrishuainuhun Banerjea, Russiekrishna 
Mullick, Dnckinarunjun Mookerjca, ltamgopaiil 
Chose, Ramtonoo Lahiree, Radbunath Riekdliaf 
Mudhab Chimder Mullick, Gobin Ichuuder Bysack, 
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and others were members. Mr; Hare was a regular 
visitor. Sir Edward Ryan and Colonel 13enson ? 
Private Secretary to Lord W. Bentinck, used to 
visit the meetings occasionally. Under Derozio’s 
direction, the advanced students of the Hindu 
College issued a paper named “ the Parthenon,” 
hut it was stopped by order of Dr. Wilson. 
The convulsion caused by Derozio was great. 
It pervaded almost the house of every advanced 
student. Down with Hinduism I Down with or¬ 
thodoxy ! was the cry every where. The Managing 
Committee being apprehensive passed the following 
resolution :— 

“ That Mr. D’Anseleme he requested, in communi¬ 
cation with the teachers, to check as far as possible 
all dhq nisi t ions tending to unset lie the belief of the 
boys in tlio great principles of national religion. 7 
Tiie junior students caught from the senior students 
the infection of ridiculing the Hindu religion, and 
where they were required to utter mantras or prayers, 
they repeated lines from the Iliad. There were some 
who ilung the Brahmanical thread instead of putting 
it on. Tlio horror of the orthodox families was in¬ 
tensified—withdrawals of pupils took place. Tho 
Managing Committee met and resolved as follows — 
u The teachers ar. % particularly enjoined to abstain 
from any communication on the subject of the Hindu 
religion with the boys, or to suffer any practices in¬ 
consistent with the Hindu notions of propriety, such 
as eating pr drinking in the school or class rooms. 
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Any deviation from this injunction will be reported by 
Mr. D’Anseleme to the Visitor immediately; and should 
it appear that the teacher is at all culpable he vvill 
forthwith bo dismissed.'’ Finding that the ideas 
of the Hindu students as to Hinduism were being 
shaken, some of the Clergymen availed themselves 
of the opportunity to give lectures on the evidences 
of Christianity near the College. The Managing 
Committee met and passed the following order:— 
“The managers of the Anglo Indian College 
having heard that several of the students an in the 
habit of attending societies at which political and 
religious discussions are held, think il necessary to 
announce their strong disapprobation of the practice, 
and to prohibit its continuance ; any student being 
present at such a society after the promulgation of 
this order, will incur their displeasure/’ This 
brought on a little calmness, hut the teachings of 
Dcrozio again caused commotion. Boys were with¬ 
drawn or not allowed to attend. In such circum¬ 
stances Eamcomal Sen, apprehending great danger, 
.■ailed a meeting of the Committee and urged that the 
College would not prosper till JVrozio was removed, 
he “ being the root of all evil.” He further pro¬ 
posal that those students who are known to take* 
English food and are hostile to Hinduism should ho 
expelled, tho-o boys who attended private lectures 
and meetings should be removed, and that teaelu rs 
should be prohibited from eating on the school 
table. 
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Mr. Hare and Dr. Wilson expressed their opinion 
against Dcrozio’s removal as they considered him 
a competent teacher. 

The next question was whether it was expedients 
the present state of public feeling among the Hindu 
community of Calcutta; to dismiss Mr. Derozio from 
the College. 

The majority voted in favor of Dorozio's dis¬ 
missal; Hare and Wilson declining to vote on a 
subject affecting the state of native feeling alone. 

The Managing Committee on reconsideration re¬ 
solved that they have not the power nor the right 
to enforce the prohibition of boys attending public 
lectures or meetings. 

Derozio had been very indifferent to systematic 
teaching. Every teacher had to submit a monthly 
progress roports to the Head Master D'Ansoleme. 
On one occasion Derozio took the report to him while 
Hare was standing near his desk. The sight of this 
report so much exasperated D’Anselome that he lifted 
his hand to strike Dorozio, who averted it by receding. 
D’Anseleme not being able to strike Derozio vented 
liis anger on Hare and called him “a vile sycophant.” 
H ire kept his temper, and asked whose sycophant 
was he ? Next day Hare came to D’Anselcme 
and shook hands with him as if nothing hud 
happened. 

Derozio, hearing of the resolut ion of the Manag¬ 
ing Committee, addressed the following letter to Dr. 
II. H. Wilson:— 
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TO DR. IT. IT. WILSON'. 

My dear Sir: — The accompanying is my resignation; but you 
will observe that I have taken the liberty of departing from 
your suggestion of making it appear a merit on my part. If 
I had grounds to believe that ray continued connection with the 
College would be really and permanently prejudicial to that in¬ 
stitution, the spirit to leave it without any suggestion, but that 
of my own mind, would not be wanting. I do not conceive, 
however, that a temporary shock needs such a sacrifice ; and I 
cannot,therefore,conceal from myself the fact that my resignation 
is compulsory. Under those circumstances, I trust you will see 
the propriety of my declining to make that appear a merit which 
is really a necessity. 

Nevertheless, I thank you heartily for having recommended 
me to do so, because I perceive it to have been the dictate of a 
generous heart anxious to sootho what it could not heal. JJut 
I dure not ascribe to myself a merit which 1 do not possess, and 
if ray dismissal bo considered a deserved disgrace by the wise 
and good, I must endure it. 

As the intemperate spirit displayed against me by tho 
Native Managers of the College is not likely to subside eo 
completely as to admit of my return to that Institution as 
speedily as you expect; and as the oii.iu of lifb may shape 
my future destiny so as to bring in ? but rarely in contact with 
you; I cannot permit this opportunity t» j is- without recording 
my grateful acknowledgements to you for all the kindness you 
have shown me, siuce I have had tho honor aud pleasure of 
being known to you. In particular I must th ink you for the 
delicacy with which you conveyed to me on Saturday last, the 
resolution of the Managing Committee, and fur the sympathy 
which I perceived my case had excited in you. 

Such circumstances, when genuine, and unaffected, make 
deeper impressions on my feeling than those gr&iter acts of favor 
the motives fuL which we cannot always trace. 
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Believe me to be my dear Sir, with sentiments of respect 
and regard, 


Calcutta. 

2olh April, 1831. 


Yours sincerely. 

H. L. Y Deeozio. 


Mr. Dorozio wrote tlie following letter to tlie 
Managing Committee :— 

TO THE MAXAGING COMMITTEE OF 

THE HINDOO COLLEGE. 

Gentlemen, 

Having been informed that the result of your deliberation 
in clos o Committee on Saturday laat, was a resolution to dis¬ 
pense with my further services at the College, I am induced to 
place my resignation in your hands in order to save myself the 
mortification of receiving formal notice of my dismb ;;1. 

It would however b-* unjust to my reputation, which I value, 
were I to abstain from recording in this communication certain 
iiiui's, w'lieh I presume, do nwt appear upon tlie face of your 
proceedings. Firstly, no charge was brought against me. 
Secondly, if any accusation was brought forward, I was not 
informed of it ; thirdly. I wai not called up to face my accusers, 
if any of aucli appenred; fourthly, no witnesses were examined 
on either side ; fifthly, my conduct and character underwent 
nd no opportunity#-win* niforded me of defending 
either ; sixthly, while a majority of tlie Committee did not, os 
I have learnt, cnusid?i me an unit persou to be connected with 
the College, it was resolved notwithstanding that I should be 
removed from it. So that unbiased, unexamined, and unheard, 
you resolve to dismiss im* without oven the mockery of a trial. 
These are fa is-- L otter not a word of comment. 

I ir.u4 Avail myself ot this opportunity of recording 
my thanks to Mr. Kilson, Mr. Jlarc, and Babu Sreekisson Sing 
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for the part which I am imformcd they respectively took in 
your proceedings on Saturday last. 

Calcutta, I am, Gentlemen, your obdt. servt. 

25 tk April , 1831. H. L. Y. Debozio. 

I)r. Wilson’s reply to Mr. Derozio :— 

TO H. L. Y. DEROZIO ESQ. 

Dear Derozio. I believe you are right, although I could have 
wished you had been less severe upon the Native managers, 
whose decision was founded merely upon the expediency of yield¬ 
ing to popular clamour, the justice of which it was not en¬ 
cumbent upon them to investigate. There was no trial intend¬ 
ed,—there was no condemnation. An impression had gone 
abroad to your disadvantage, tbo effects of which were injurious 
to the College, and which would not have been dispelled by any 
proof you could have produced, that it was unfounded. I suppose 
there will still be much discussion on the subject, privately only 
I trust, but that there will be, and 1 should like to have the power 
of speaking confidently on three charges brought against you. 
Of course it rests entirely with you to answer my questions. Do 
you believe in a God ? Do you think respect and obedience 
to parents no part of moral duty ? D«> you think the inter¬ 
marriage of brothers and sisters innocent and allowable ? 
Have you ever maintained these doctrines by argument in tbo 
healing of your scholars ? Now 1 have no right to interrogate 
you on these or any other of your sentiments, but these are the 
rumoured charges against you, and I should bo very happy if 
I could say boldly they were false, or could produce your written 
aud unqualified denial for the satisfaction of those whoso go< d 
opinion is worth having. 

Yours sincerely 
11, H. Wilson. 
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TO H. H. WILSON Esq. 


My dear Sir, 

Your letter which T received last evening should have been 
answered earlier, but for the interference of other matters which 
required my attention, I beg your acceptance of this apology 
for the delay, and thank you for the interest which your most 
excellent communication proves that you continuo to take in 
me. I am sorry, however, that the question you have put to me 
will impose upon you the disagreeable necessity of reading this 
long justification of my conduct and opinions. But I must 
congratulate myself that this opportunity is afforded me of 
addressing so influential and distinguished an individual as 
yourself upon matters which if true might seriously affect my 
character. My friends need not however he under any appre¬ 
hension for me ; for myself the consciousness of right is my 
safe guard and my consolation. 

(I.) I have never denied the existence of a god in hearing of 
any human being. If it be wrong to speak at all upon such a 
subject I am guilty ,* for I am neither afraid nor ashamed to 
confess having stated the doubts of philosophers upon this 
bead, because I have also stated the solution of those doubts. 
Is it forbidden any where to argue upon such a question P If 
so it must bo equally wrong to adduce an argument upon either 
side, or is it consistent with an enlightened notion of truth to 
wed ourselves to only one view of ho important a subject, n.sol¬ 
ving to close our ey* s and earo against all impressions that 
oppose themselves !•» it ? 

IIow in any opinion to be strengthened, but by completely 
comprehending the objections that are offered to it and exposing 
their futility P And what have I done mor ' than this ? En¬ 
trusted as I was for some time with the education of youth, 
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peculiarly circumstanced, was it for me to have made them 
pert and ignorant dogmatists by permitting them to know 
what could be said upon only one side of grave questions ? 
retting aside tbe narrowness of mind which such a course 
might have evinced, it would have been injurious to the mental 
. energies and acquirements of the 3 r oung men themselves. And 
(whatever may be said to the contrary) I can indicate my pro¬ 
cedure by quoting no less orthodox authority than Lord Bacon. 
“ If a man ” says this philosopher (and no one had a .bettor 
right to pronounce an opinion upon such matters than lie' 
will begin with certainties, he • shall end in doubt.” ibis I 
need scarcely observe is always the case with contented igno¬ 
rance, when it is roused too late to thought, one doubt suggests 
another, and universal scepticism is the consequence. 1 there¬ 
fore thought it my duty to acquaint several of the College stu¬ 
dents with the substance of Hume's celebrated dialogue between 
Clenthes and Philo, in which the most subtle and refined 
arguments against Thiesm are adduced. But I have also fur¬ 
nished them with Dr. Reid’s and Dugald Stewart’s more acule 
replies to Hume, replies which to this day continue unrefuted. 
This is the head and front of my offending. If the religious 
opinions of the students have become unhinged in consequence 
of the course I have pursued, the fault is not mine. To produce 
conviction was not within my power, and it 1 am to be condemned 
for the Atheism of some, let me receive credit for the Theism 
ot others. Believe me, my dear Sir,T am too thoroughly imbued 
with a deep sense of human ignorance and of the perpetual 
vicissitudes of opinion to speak with confidence even ol the 
most unimportant matters. Doubt and uncertainty bo sic go us 

too closely to admit tbo boldness of-U-giua . t an en¬ 

quiring mind, and far be it from me to say “ that is” nnd “that 
is not” when, after the most extensive aquaintanco with the 
researches of science, and after the most daring HighU of geni- 
' us, we must confess with sorrow and disappointment that 
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humility becomes the highest wisdom—for the highest wisdom 
assures man of his ignorance. 

(II.) Your next question is ‘‘do you think respect and obedi¬ 
ence to parents no part of moral duty ? For the first time in my 
life did I learn from your letter that l am charged with having 
inculcated so hideous, so unnatural, so abominable a principle. 
The authors of such infamous fabrications are too degraded 
even for my contempt Had my father been alive, ho would have 
repelled the slander by telling my calumniators that a son who 
had endeavoured to discharge every filial duty as I have done, 
could never have entertained such a sentiment, but my mother 
can teslify how utterly inconsistent it is with my conduct, and 
upon her testimony I might rest my vindication. However I 
will not stop there: so far from having even maintained or taught 
such opinion, I have always insisted upon respect and obedience 
to parents. I have indeed condemned that feigned respect which 
some children evince, as being hypocritical and injurious to the 
moral character, but I have always endeavoured to cherish the 
genuine feelings of the heart and to direct them to proper chan¬ 
nels. Instances, however in which I have insisted upon respect 
and obedience to parents are not wanting. I shall quote impor¬ 
tant ones for your satisfaction, and as the parties are always at 
hand you may at any time substantiate whet I say. About two 
or throe months ago, Dakhinarunjon Mookerjee ( who has 
made so great a noise lately ) informed me that his father’s 
treatment of him had become utterly insupportable, and that 
his only chance of escaping it was by leaving his father’s 
house. Although I was aware of the truth of what he had 
Baid, I dissuadei him from takiug such a course, telling him that 
much should be endured from a parent, and that the world would 
not justify his conduct if he left his home without being 
actually turned out of it. He took my advice, though I regret 
to any only for a short time. A few weeks ago he left his 
fathers house and to my groat surprise engaged another in my 
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neighbourhood. After he had completed his arrangements with 
his landlord, he informed mo for the first time of what he had 
done, and when I asked him why he had not consulted me before 
he took such a step, “because, 1 ” replied he, “I knew you would 
have prevented it.” 

The other instance relates to Mohesli Chunder Singe 
Having behaved rudely to his father and offended some of his 
other relatives, he called upon mo at my house with his uncle 
Umachurn Bose and his cousin Nundolall Sing. I reproached 
him severely for his contumacious behaviour, and told him tliat 
until lie sought forgiveness from his father I would not speak 
to him. I might mention other cases but these may suffice. 

(III.) “Do you think marriages of brothers and sisters in¬ 
nocent and allowable ?” This is your third question. No— is 
my distinct reply and I never taught such an absurdity. But 
l am at a loss to find out how such misrepresentations as those 
to which I have been exposed, have become current. No person 
who has ever heard me speak upon such subjects could have cir¬ 
culated these untruths, at least I can hardly bring myself to 
thiuk that one of the College students with whom I have been 
connected could be either such a fool as to mistake everything 
I ever said, or such a knave as wilfully to mistake my opinions. 
1 am rather disposed to believe that weak people who are deter¬ 
mined upon being alarmed, and finding nothing to he frightened 
at, have imputed these follies to me. That I should be called a 
sceptic and an infidel is not surprising, as these names arc 
always given to persons who think for themselves iu reli¬ 
gion, but I assure you that the imputations which you say 
are alleged against me T have learned for the first time from 
3 *our letter, never having even dreamed that sentiments so 
opposed corny own could have been ascribed to me. I .must 
trust therefore to your generosity to give the most unqualified 
contradiction to these ridiculous stories. I am not a greater 
monster than most people, though I certainly should not know 
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myself were I to credit all that is said of me. I am aware 
that for some weeks some busy bodies have been manufac¬ 
turing the most absurd and groundless stories about me, 
and even about my family. Some fools went so far as to say 
my sister, while others said my daughter (though I have not one) 
was to have been married to a Hindu young man ! ! ! I traced 
the report to a person named Brindabone Gliosal, a i>oor Bramin 
who lives by going from house to house to entertain the inmates 
with the news of the dcay, which he invariably invents. However 
it 1*3 a satisfaction to reflect that scandal though often noisy 
is not everlasting. 

Now that I have replied to your questions, allow me to ask 
you, my dear Sir, whether the expediency of yielding to popular 
clamour can he offered in justification of the measures adopted 
by the Native Managers of the College towards me ? Their 
proceedings certainly do not record any condemnation of me, 
but does it not look very like condemnation of a man’s conduct 
and character to dismiss him from office when popular clamour 
is against him ? Vague reports and unfouuded rumours went 1 
abroad concerning me ; the Native Managers confirm these 
by acting towards me as thej' have done. Excuse my saying 
it, but I believe there was a determination on their part to get 
rid of me, not to satisfy popular clamour but their own bigotry. 
Had my religion and morals been investigated by them, they 
could have had no grounds to proceed against me. They therefore 
ih' ught it most expedient to make no enquiry, but with anger 
and precipitation to remove me from the Institution. The slo¬ 
venly manner in which they have done so is a sufficient indica¬ 
tion of the spirit by which they were moved, for in their rage 
they have forgotten what was due even to common decency. 
Every person who has heard of the way in which they have 
acted is indignant, but ‘o complain of their injustice would be 
paying them a greater compliment than they dc . rve. 

In concluding this address, allow ine to apologise for its 
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inordinate length, and to repeat my thanks for all that you 
have done for me iu the unpleasant affair by which it has been, 
occasioned. 


I remain, Sir, &c., 

26 April 1831. H. L. Y. Dehozio. 

While connected with the College, Derozio used 
to edit a paper called “Hesperus” which died away, 
and ho established a daily paper called the “ East 
Indian.” After his connection with the College 
ceased, Krishnamohun Banerjea, who, after leaving 
College, was a teacher of Hare’s School, conducted a 
paper called the “Enquirer.” Derozio appears to have 
made strong impression on his pupils,as they regularly 
visited him at his house and spent hours in conversa¬ 
tion with him. He continued to teach at home what 
ho had taught at school. He used to impress upou his 
pupils the sacred duty of thinking for themselves— 
to he in no vray influenced by any of the idols 
mentioned by Bacon—to live and die for truth—to 
cultivate and practi se all the virtues, shunning vice in 
every shape. He often read examples from ancient 
history of the love of justice, patriotism, pliilanihro- 
phy and self abnegation, and the way in which ho set 
forth the points stirred up the minds of liis pupils. 
Some were impressed with the excellence of justice, 
some with the paramount importance of truth, some 
with patriotism, some with philanthropy. The- pu¬ 
pils who constantly sought for Dorozio’s company 
wore Krishna Mohun Banerjea, Itussic Krishna 
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Mnllick, Duckliina Eunjun Mookerjea, Ramgopaul 
Ghose, Madhub Chunder Mullick, Ramtonoo Lahiree, 
Moheshchunder Ghose, Sliib Chunder Dev, Iluru 
Ck under Ghose, Radhanath Sickdar, Gobiudcliunder 
Bysack, Amrita Ball Mittra and others, who may 
be called the “Young Calcutta.” The first four for 
sometime acted as firebrands. Time moderated their 
impulsiveness. The uppermost thought was to ex¬ 
pose Hinduism, and to renounce it. Krishna Molmn 
Banerjea, who is naturally humourous and satirical, 
came out with a work called the “ Persecuted,” in 
which ho exposed the heterodoxy of the Hindus who 
passed as members of the orthodox community, and 


showed that there was no such thing as caste after 
all. It was apprehended that ltussic Krishna 
Mullick would turn out a renegade, and lie was 
therefore drugged. Ho was insensiblo during the 
night. In the morning, while he was being put 
in irons for the purpose of being packed off to 
some distant place where lie would have no evil 
companions, his consciousness returned, and he 
resisted the attempt. Abandoning his father’s house, 
he lived at Cbofebagan,, and conducted the Cyan - 
aneshan. Duckbinarunjun was of sanguine tem¬ 
perament ami susceptible of good influences. His 
heart warmed at the distress of others. When 
Tarachand Chucroburtteo was in distress, Dukhina- 
rnnjnn sent him a Bank note for lbs. 1000 as a 
gift aiutnymm/ifly. Tarachand afterwards traced his 
benefactor, and arranged with him to receive the 
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money as a loan, Eamgopaul was, at Hare’s recom¬ 
mendation, appointed as an assistant to a mercantile 
house. His sympathy with Derozio, Krishnamohun 
and Eussic was deep. Latterly he regarded Eussic 
as clear headed, well grounded in general princi¬ 
ples, cautious in generalizing, and philosophical in 
reasoning. It may be mentioned, that although 
Eussic was not an eloquent speaker, ho was so 
thoughtful in his exposition and argumentation, that 
he was always listened to with greatest attention, 
more especially by Mr. Haro and Mr. Anderson of 
Colvin & Co. who frequently attended the meetings 
of the Academic, and liked much to hear Eussic. The 
lesson which Eussic Krishna taught was precision of 
thought and expression . Madliub Chunder Mullick was 
a quiet enquirer, but his quietness did not in any way 
impair tlic strength of his decision. Bhowbani Churn 
Benerjee attributed to Madliub Chunder Hinduism, 
which ho renounced in a strong letter published in an 
English Hews paper. Enmgopaul continued to shine 
as a speaker at the Academic and a writer in Rnssie’s 
paper. He was an eloquent but not so close a reasoncr 
as Eussic. His association with his colleagues, tho 
pioneers of reform, threw him into difficulties. It 
wa» notorious that he had departed from Hinduism ; 
his kith and kin at Hag at i , where his domicile was, 
excommunicated him, and his sins were visited upon 
his father, who was nicknamed “Beef-eating Cobind 
Ghose. 7 Gobiud Chunder Bysack while at School 
was a poet and was a young man of high literary 
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attainments. He studied Paley and otter theological 
writers. He wrote a series of articles against Chris¬ 
tianity in the Reformer, of which Prosonocoomar 


Tagore was the proprietor, to some of which replies 
appeared in the. Enquirer from the pq;i of no lofe' a 
person than Ross Donnelly Mangles, now of the 
Council of India. Gobind established a school at 
which Dr. Rajendralal Mit-ra received his education. 

The moral lessons taught by Derozio gradually 
produced good practical effects. Krishna Mohun and 
Mohcsli gradually acquired calmness, and finding a 
void in Derozio’s teachings inasmuch a.s they did 
not open the vista into the life to come, began to 
examine the evidences of Christianity, and at last 
embraced it. Poor Mohesh did not live long in the 
fled) as a Christian, but the change in him before 
his death was marked. Krishna Molmn delivered 


a sermon on his death at the Old Church, showing 
that Mohesh the Christian was a different person 
from Molic h the heathen. David Hare attended the 
Old Church and spoke of the sermon in the highest 
terms. This shows that Hare was a catholic-minded 
man, and felt interested in the real progress 'of every 
person. 

IITim Chunder Ghose, who valued Derozio as 
his tutor, was appointed a Moonsiff at Bancoornh. 
In thosv days corruption pervaded the lower grades 
of the unconvenanted Judicial service. The emolu¬ 
ment was nominal—the temptation was strong—there 
wu^ no dread oi the press—bribery could be practised 
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with impunity. Hum Ohunder reduced all lie had 
learnt to the love of Justice. He used to read books 
which would elevate his mind, and feed it with noble 
thoughts. In a pecuniary point of view the appoint¬ 
ment was a loss to him. He had to draw on his 
family to make up his expenditure, but his happiness, 
knew no bounds when he found that lie was distribut¬ 
ing Justice to the poorer classes of his country. In 
every nook and corner of Bancoorah his name was 
revered as a good Judge and a godly man. Iluru 
Chunder’s subsequent career is well known. Amirta- 
lall, like Hunt Cliunder, was quiet. They were ap¬ 
parently orthodox, ns they were unwilling to give 
offence to any one ; but while they were socially 
not of the same mind with their colleagues, they 
fully went with them as regards the rectitude of 
conduct and the necessity of reform. Iluru Chun- 
der distinguished himself as an incorruptible Judge. 
Amritalall was perhaps more in the midst of tempt¬ 
ation as the Government officer in charge of To Jia- 
khana. He not only discharged his duties zealously 
and faithfully, but when be laid down his office 
he came out perhaps a poorer man thau when he 
accepted it. There are men on whom the perish¬ 
able world and its grandeur make no impression, 
and they prefer living within and looking up to 
what is to come in afterlife. Ramtunnoo Lahiri is 
known more as a moral than an intellectual man. 
There are few persons in whom the milk of human 
kindness flows so abundantly. He was never 





wanting in liis appreciation of what was right, and in 
his sympathy with advanced principles. He look¬ 
ed upon Russic Krishna as his friend,. philosopher 
and guide. 

Radha Kauth Sickdar had an ardent desire to 
benefit his country. His hobby was beef, as he 
maintained that beefeaters were never bullied, and 
that the right way to' improve the Bengalees was 
to think first of the physique or perhaps physique 
and morale simultaneously. He conducted with mo 
a monthly Bengali Magazine called u Masic Patrica 5 ’ 
for about three years. Tarachand Chuckroburttee 
and Chunder Saiknr Deb, though not to be ranked 

Derozio’s pupils, identified themselves with the 
‘•young Calcutta.” Tarachand’s biographical sketch 
drawn up by me, appeared in a number of the India 
Review. He was an excellent English scholar ; 
thoughtful, and thoroughly independent. He was 
under Mr. L. Clarke as liis assistant, and was much 
respected by him. Clarke said to him “you are invalu¬ 
able to me.” Tarachand was the author of a Ben¬ 
gali and English Dictionary, and the Translator of 
Menu into Bengali, which he did not complete. Chun¬ 
der Saikur J)«b is a man of varied acquirements 
He is well versed in English literature, science, law, 
Sanscrit, and specially in Xava, Ho wrote a com¬ 
ment on the Revenue la w of Bengal. Mr. Theobald, 
for whom he wrote the comment, found him so 
deep that he told mo that Chunder was fit to sit on 
the bench. 
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Chunder Saikur, Kussic Krishna, Shib Chunder 
Deb, Gobind Bysack and Madliub Cliunder were 
employed as Deputy Collectors, and distinguished 
themselves as honest and meritorious officers, finding 
their reward in doing justice to the people. How¬ 
ever brilliant may have been the career of some of these 
gentlemen, either as regards the culture they reached 
or the status they attained, those who remained as 
“inglorious Miltons or village Hampdens” possessed 
the same earnestness of purpose and love for their 
country. There is one name which deserves special 
motion. Shib Chunder Deb was a quiet and unpre¬ 
tending scholar. Those who know the good he has 
done to Konnugur, where he lives, by the establish¬ 
ment of the English, Bengali and Female school*, a 
Library and Samaj, will he able to form an idea 
what the strength of a man is when ho is rightly 
trained. 

The impetus to enquiry and the promotion of 
thought given by Derozio manifested itself in debat¬ 
ing clubs, which were encouraged by Hare. They 
sprang up in every part of the town. Hare, seeing 
the tendency of the Hindu mind, arranged with 
Derozio to deliver a course of lectures on metaphy¬ 
sics at liis School, which was open to the public. 
Some four hundred young men used to attend the 
lectures, which were continued for sometime. 

Hare’s public and private virtues made a strong 
impression on the leading students of Derozio. In 
1830 a public meeting of the native inhabitants was 
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called at Madhub Chunder Mullik’s house (Jorasanko) 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the ser¬ 
vices rendered by David Hare to the cause of native 
education, and determining on the testimonial to bo 
voted to him. The meeting was numerously attended, 
and was held on two successive days. On the first 
day Krishna Mohuu Banerjea, and on the second 
day, Russick Krishna Mullick took the chair. The 
speakers were Radha Nauth Sickdar, Krishna Mohun 
Banerjea, Russick Krishna Mullick, Duckinarunjunr 
Mookerjee and others. Radhanauth Sickdar, dwelling 
on the debased state of the country owing to misrule 
and oppression, instanced the coming of David 
Hare as the morning star to dispel our ignorance. 
Russick Krishna, in speaking of Hare's virtues, said 
that his palanqueen was a regular dispensary, as it 
contained medicines for healing suffering of all kinds. 
It was determined that a subscription should be opened, 
and that Mr. D. Hare bQ asked to sit for his portrait. 
Hum Chunder Gliose was appointed Secretary—an 
address expressive of the deep gratitude of the native 
community was prepared. It was neatly written by 
Hum Chunder on parchment, and presented to D. 
Hare at his School, on the anniversary of his birth 
day, by a large number of natives headed by Duckina- 
nnijun Mookerjee, who prefaced the presentation 
of the address with a feeling speech. When Duckina 
said “thou art the mother who hast sucked us/' Hare, 
shrugging his head as ho used to do, showed a smile 
in his face. We cannot reproduce the address or tho 
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reply, but the late Hurromohun Chatteijee left a 
short sketch of the reply. 


“ Haro said that on his arrival in this country, lio 
saw that India was teeming with productions of all 
kinds, that her resources were inexhaustible, that her 
people were intelligent and industrious, and posses¬ 
sed of capabilities, if not superior at least equal to 
those of the other civilized inhabitants of the world, 
and that centuries of oppression and misrule had 
completely destroyed her own learning and philosophy, 
burying this land in almost total ignorance. To im¬ 
prove her condition, notliing appeared to him more 
essential than a dissemination of European learning 
and science among her people, and with this aim 
he had sown a seed which at tho time he was speaking 
had sprung up into a tree, bearing the fairest fruits, 
as evidenced in tbo learning and intelligence dis¬ 
played around him.” 

The portrait of Mr. D. Hare, painted by Mr. C. 
Pote, which was in the Sanskrit College, opposite to 
that of Dr. Wilson,is now to be seen at Hare’s School. 

Wo have already mentioned that David Hare’s 
ideas for enlightening the Hindus were by means 
of the English literature, and science, the cultivation 
of the Bengalee language, and tho supply of suitable 
books in both the languages. According to bis con¬ 
viction be was working, and time came for bis 
ideas being tested. 

On the 17th July 1823, the General Committee 
of Public Instruction was appointed “forthe purpose 
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of ascertaining tlie state of public education, and of 
the public institutions designed for its promotion, 
and of considering and from time to time submit¬ 
ting to Government the suggestion of such measures 
as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to 
the better instruction of the people, to the introduc¬ 
tion among them of useful knowledge, and to the 
improvement pf their moral character.” 

The Court of Directors in their Despatch dated 
18tli February 1824 wrote as follows. 

“ With respect to sciences it was worse than a 
waste of time to employ persons to teach or learn 
them in the state in which they were found in the 
oriental books. Our great end should be not to 
teach Hindu learning, but sound learning.” This 
despatch was drafted by James Mill. 

The Committee of Public Instruction made a 
favorable report on the Yidyalya or Hindu College 
of Calcutta. 

“ A command of the English language and a 
familiarity with its literature and science have been 
acquired to an extent rarely equalled by apy schools 
in Europe. A taste fur English has been widely 
disseminated and independent schools conducted by 
young men reared in the Yidyalya are springing up 
in every direction. The moral effect has been re¬ 
markable and an impatience of the instructions of 
Hinduism and a disregard of its ceremonies are 
openly avowed by young men of respectable birth 
and talents, and entertained by many more who 
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outwardly conform to the practices of their country 
men.” 

On the 7th March 1835, Lord William Bentinck 
in Council recorded his resolution directing “the pro¬ 
motion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India, and that all funds appropriated for 
the purposes of education would be best employed on 
English education alone.” The resolution also pro¬ 
hibited the printing of oriental works out of the money 
given by Government. 

This resolution caused a division in the Committee 
of Public Instruction thongh they all agreed that 
“ the vernacular languages contained neither the 
literary nor scientific information necessary for a 
liberal education, but the mass of the peoplo must 
be educated through their own language.” 

The dissatisfaction caused by the above resolution 
was intense. Lord Auckland, with the view to 
pour oil over troubled waters, recorded a minute on 
the 29th November 1839, adopting English and 
vernacular as media of instruction till a series of 
good vernacular books wore prepared. 

Lord Auckland laid so much stress on English 
Education that he kept an English School at Barrack- 
pore at liis own expense. 

The Education Despatch of the 18th July 1854, 
settled this vexed question by stating ;hat “our object 
is to extend European knowledge throughout all' 
classic, of people. We have shown that ibis object 
must be eflh ;ol by means of the English language 
4 
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in tlie higher branches of instruction, and by that of 
the vernacular languages ot India to the great mass 
of the people :— 

We print two letters from Mr. Hare shewing how 
he looked after the conduct of boys and their 
tuition. 

It. HALIFAX Esq. 

1)par Sir, 

I have received information which I cannot doubt that some of 
the college students .are in the habit of making improper accusa¬ 
tions against their school-fellows and frequently using dirty 
vulgar language. I beg leave to suggest to you the propriety 
of making clearly understood by every one that such conduct 
L: Kfrietlv prohibited, and that any pupil who is found guilty of 
making or propagating any improper charge against any of his 
school -fellows, except in a complaint made privately to the 
Head Master, or using any vulgar abusite language either in 
or out of school, will be severely punished according to his 
merits, and that part of that punishment may be to stand upon 
a stool for 1$ an hour in the middle of the school with a 
placard upon his breast stating that he has been guilty of using 
vulgar abusive'language. 

Yours &c., 

S&th May 1834. Dkilpy Hare 

Visitor , 

It. HALIFAX Esq 

Lear Sir, 

As verbal communications are nj t to be forgotten, T think it 
hint to address you in writing I have menUoflw.to you < hat 
J was much annoyed to observe »<> much irregularity in ^‘e 
school and to see the way that V >. Haltc d .. dolicu in ibo,3rd 
and 4th ■lu^:^ have been managed during his ah vc. 1 must 
uoW beg to call youv particular . M utiopJb it. The boys will 
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not obey a monitor from the 2ik1 class, and there is nothing 
but confusion in Mr. Halford's Boom. You are aware that 
the 1 ommittee are averse to the use of monitor, if it can be 
avoided, and particularly wish the Head Master to see the classes 
as much as possible in the absence of any of the assistant 
teachers, and it must be evident to you, that nothing can tend 
more to the welfare of the school, than a frequent exercise 
of this privilege, as it affords the Head Master an excellent 
opportunity of seeing what the classes are doing. I am now 
conscious that your weak state of health will not allow of great 
exertion, but as you are able to attend, I think you might look 
after things a little more. 

Yours <fec., 

10 th June 183*1. David Habe 

Visitor. 

Being anxious to know whether David Hare was 
the founder of the Hindu College, I wrote to Rajah 
Radliakant on the subject, and the following is Lis 
reply, under date the 4th September 1847:— 

u On the receipt of 3 *our letter of the 30th ulto, I have referred 
to the old records of the Hindu College, and found no allusion 
therein of the late Mr David Hare’s having been the originat¬ 
or of the Institution. If the idea of founding the Hindu 
College had originated with Mr. Have, and been carried out 
through Sir Hyde East, as you have been informed, then the latter 
must have noticed it in his speech delivered at the fh>t meeting 
of the Hindu Community, held at his house, on the 4th May 
1810, for the establishment of the Hindu College, and Mr Haro 
must have ennsequen'ly been appointed a member of Hie Com¬ 
mittee, composed of 20 Natives and 10 European*, at the second 
meeting held on the 21st of tin? above month. 

“ 1 have also found that Mr. Hare was nominated a Visitor 
of the College on the 1 ‘2th June t819, and hence, as he gradually 
devoted his time aim’ attention to promote the object of the 
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Institution, lie rose in tlie public estimation and was elected a 
manager of tlie College, perhaps in the year 1825. Under these 
circumstances I have to conclude, that Sir Ed. Hyde East, and 
not Mr. D. Hare, was the originator or founder of the Hindu 
College, for the commemoration of which his lordship’s statue 
has been erected in the grand Jury room of the Supreme Court, 
at the expeiiee of the Hindu gentlemen of this Presidency*’ 

Kajlia Kadhakaunt was perhaps not aware of the 
good David Hare used to do by stealth. He took 
cure not to appear as tlie ostensible founder of the 
Hindu College, but there is no doubt that in reality 
he was, ns without his continued exertions to bring 
different minds to bear upon one object, and rouse 
them to find means for its attainment in the way 
it would prove effectual, the project, although 
backed by the weight of influence, would have fallen 
through. 

At the Free Press dinner held at the Town Hall 
on the 15tli September 1835, when Captain J. T. 
Taylor proposed “the enlightenment of the Indian 
people/’ Dvvarhanaih Tagore “returned thanks ; 
and said with reference to what had fallen from Cap¬ 
tain Taylor, ho nolieed the institution of the Hindu 
College, founded chiefly through th< ^xeriioiia t»f 
his frh nd David Haro, aiul ii.u unlives, and had Mot 
with one exception received thi support of a sing ; 
civil servant.” 

Mr. Kerr, in Ida ftovi.-.w of Public ItWriK.I.mn 
in the Bengal Presidency from 1831 io 1853, givvs 
the following account of i u; IbuiuLo ; *>i\ of iho 
Hindu College:— 
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“The Hindu College was founded in 1816 by tbe Natives 
themselves in order to meet the growing demand for instruction 
in English. The Baja of Burdwan and Baboos Chunder Cooniar 
Tagore, Gopce Mohun L)eb, Joy Xissen Sing and Gunga Narain 
Dass took the lead among their countrymen in promoting the 
object. Among tho early friends of the Institution may also 
he mentioned Baja Badliakant Dob and Baboos Badlm Madhub 
Bancrjee, Bam Comul Sen and Bussomoy Dutt. 

“ Several European Gentlemen also took an active interest 
in the establishment of the Institution, particularly Sir E. II. 
East and David Hare. The latter, though Iiis comparatively 
humble station in life and his naturally unobtrusive disposition 
kept him in the background, was one of the earliest and most 
active promoters of tho object/’ 

Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland visitor of the Hindu 
College reported as follows in 1835 :— 

“ 1 cannot conclude this without again noticing the invalu¬ 
able services which Mr. Hare, my Co-visitor, continues to render 
to the Hindu College and the cause of education generally. 
Such disinterested services (inappreciable as they aro by money) 
merit, I think, some public acknowledgement from the general 
Coinmitteo and indeed from the Government itself.” 

Tho Committee of Public Instruction, then com¬ 
posed of T. B. Macaulay, Sir E. Ryan, IT. Shakespear, 
Sir B. II. Malkin, C. II. Cameron, C. W. Smith, 
IT J. II. Birch, J. R, Colvin, R. D. Mangles, C. 
E. Trevelyan, J. Young, Rad ha Kant Del) and 
Russomoy Dutt, in their report for 1835, stated as 
follows : — 

V With reference to what Mr. SutlKiland has said regarding 
T| ’ H ire, wo think it right to call the particular attention of 
GovermneJe.the merits of this benevolent individual. Of all 
tlioo.o who now iak^n interest in the cause of Native Educa¬ 
tion, Mr. Hare was, we believj^ 10 in hold. His 
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exertions essentially contributed to induce the Native inhabitants 
of the capital to cultivate the English Language, not as they 
had before done, to the slight/ extent necessary to carry on 
business with Europeans, but as the most convenient channel 
through which access was to be obtained to the science of the 
West. He assisted in the formation of the School Society and 
the Hindu College, and he has since year after year patiently 
superintended the growth of those Institutions, devoting to 
this object, not as might be expected, a portion only, but tho 
whole of his time, lie is constantly present as the encourager 
of the timid, the adviser of the uninformed, the affectionate 
reprover of the idle or bad. Disputes among the students are 
generally referred to him and he is often called in as the mediator 
between paient and child. In these and in other ways the 
cause of Native Education is much iudebted to Mr. Hare for 
its present advanced state, and we therefore think that he is 
entitled'to some recompense from tho public. We trust that 
your Lordship in Council will take the subject into serious 
consideration, not only out of regard to Mr. Hare’s claims, 
but also with a view to mark the light in which efforts like 
his for the intellectual and moral improvement of the people 
arc considered by the Government of India. There is no fear 
of establishing an inconvenient precedent. Few will be found 
lilm Mr. Hare to bestow years of unremitting h'bor upon this 
object, noble, and interesting :• it K without any expectation 
of reward except- wind is to be derived'from the gratification 
of benevolo lit L cling.” 

Lord Auckland ’wn- then in Governor General, 
i.ml Mv. II. T. Prin^ v, in hi-l. th-r lo Air. Sutlici-- 
SocrOnry 10 >',;<■ G« m-ral Committee- of Public 

Instruction, nn<i<'v <hi'to <ln' 21th August 1 •'v’O, 

tn »'mmire :— 



“ With rest 
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services in aid of ike cause of education in Calcutta, His 
Lordship in Council, desires me to inquire what the Committee 
intend speeiGcnllv to recommend in behalf of 'this gentleman.” 

We subjoin the following from Mr. Kerr’s Re¬ 
cords of Public Instruction:— 

“ Mr. Hare was subsequently appointed a Commissioner of 
the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta, the duties of which 
office he continued to discharge up to the period of his decease 
on the first June 1842. His appointment in the Court of 
.Small Causes did not prevent his still devoting a large portion 
of his time to the Hindu College and the School Society’s 
School, which ho continued to visit daily. It was not in the 
way of direct te idling that he was usefuL It was the manifest 
interest he felt in the work, in the exertions of the masters 
and in the progress of the students, mixing freely with the 
latter, hearing patiently what they had to say, joining in their 
amusements, and in particular cases, giving them advice, 
always affectionately and assisting them when it was in his power 
in obtaining situations, that made him so beloved and so useful, 
lie used also when they were sick to visit them at their houses, 
bringing medicine to them, and taking a fatherly and affec¬ 
tionate interest in their welfare. On these occasions it is said 
even the Hindu women would lay asid<' their reserve and 
consult him as they would a father or brother. They never 
doubted that tho object of this good man. the object nearest 
),!- heart, was the veal welfare of their Children. 

“ Tho writer of- this imperfect notice, looking back 10 years, 
can pco Mr. Hare in his white jacket and old fashioned gaiters, 
nr, on r,n kiy* when the Committed met, in his blue coat, 
gliding q m i«• 1 v in I o th College, and finding immediately some 
object to iutt*r< si him. 

<c It has often U\ u .said that Mr. Hare though so great a friend 
education was himself an uneducated man. T1 is 

f He must have received a ^ood plain education. 
' v well in funned -lie spoke well thin m 
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simply and to the purpose. He wrote a good certificate or letter. 
He had read some of our best authors. Ho might even have 
passed fov a well educated man, but for his simplicity and sin¬ 
cerity which were natural to him and which raised him above 
the pedantry of learning. With the usual love of patadox ho 
was set down as an uneducated man friendly to education. It 
is far however from my wish to persuade any one that he wa 3 
a man of extensive learning. lie was chiefly remarkable for 
benevolent feeling and this be 3 'ond all question he possessed in 
a Very eminent degree. 

“ The Natives have not forgotten David Hare. They followed 
him to his grave with tears and heart-felt sorrow. They have 
in various ways ince his death shewn that they cherish his 
memory with affectionate gratitude. Among these not the least 
interesting is the custom which they observe of meeting yearly 
on the anniversary of his death when an appropriate address 
is read in which he is affectionately remembered.*’ 

Baboo Kissen Molmn Mullick in liis Report of 
the Seal’s Free College for 18G8-G9. 

“ I have mentioned at the outset that the Hindu College 
was established in 1817, but I believe it did not come into 
full operation before 1818 or 1819. It was founded during the 
administration of Marquis of Hastings, Governor General and 
Commandcr-in-Chief, and was indebted for its success to the 
munificence of Sir Hyde East, the then Chief Justice of the 
late Supremo Court, who was assisted in a greater measure 
by Mr. Rlacquiere then a Magistrate of Police in Calcutta, 
and an Interpreter in the said Court. He succeeded in raising 
subscriptions to a large amount among the respectable Natives 
of this City. Our immortal David Hare also strenuously 
used his exertions and influence in securing the support of 
this fundamental work of Native improvement.’* 


The Medical College was established 
On the 1st June of that year, Dr. T ’ 
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his inaugural address. He died in 1837, when 
David Hare was appointed Secretary to tlie College. 
Dr. Bramley while alive gratefully acknowledged 
that “ many of the difficulties met at the outset 
were overcome through the influence and co-operation 
of Mr. Hare. A large number of' students had 
received their education at the Hindu College or 
the School Society’s school, and Mr. Hare, from 
his intimate connection with those institutions, was 
acquainted not only with the general prejudices and 
habits of thought of the students, but, in many cases, 
with their individual history and character.” 

In the Report on the state and progress of the 
Medical College during 1841 the following mention 
of David Hare is to be found. 

Ci Many changes occurred in 1841 in the Institu¬ 
tion. The late lamented Mr. Hare having resigned 
the secretaryship and managership, Dr. W. B. 
O’Shaughnessy took the former and Mr. Siddons 
the latter. We had the benefit at the time of the 
continuance of Mr. Hare’s services and well directed 
zeal by the Government being pleased to appoint 
him an Honorary member of tbe College Council, 
in which situation he was most usefully and actively 
employed till his decease deprived the cause of native 
education of one of its best friends and warm st 
supporters.” 
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Having taken a brief notice of David Hare’s 
labors for the cultivation of the English language, 
literature and science in Calcutta, let us now proceed 
to show what he did in furtherance of the same 
cause also for facilitating and promoting the acquisi¬ 
tion of the vernacular languages, and for giving an 
impetus to native female education. 

The Calcutta School Book Society was establish¬ 
ed in 1817 for the preparation, publication and cheap 
or gratuitous supply of works useful in schools and 
seminaries of learning in English and oriental lan¬ 
guages, but not to furnish religious books. Sir E. 
Id. East, Mr. J. H. Harrington, Mr. W. B. Bay lev, 
Dr. Carey, J. Pearson, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, 
Baboos Tarinee Churn Milter, Radhakaunt Dob, 
Ramcomul Sen, and several other gentlemen, formed 
the Committee of Managers, to which body other 
names of European and native gentlemen were 
added from time to time. Several missionary gentle¬ 
men ( May, Carey, Yates, Pearson ) took an active 
part in the preparation of books. The European, 
Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen were associated 
to work together in harmony and with zeal. The 
want of Schools properly organized for the educa¬ 
tion of the natives had occurred to several European 
gentlemen interested in their intellectual and moral 
progress. The gentlemen forming the Committee 
of the School Book Society begau to ventilate this 
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question. On the 1st. September 1818 a public 
meeting was convened at the Town Hall for the 
purpose of taking tills important matter into con¬ 
sideration. Mr. J. H. Harrington presided. Among 
other resolutions, the following were passed : — 

1. That an association be formed to be denominated, “ The 
Calcutta School Society.” 

2. That its design be to assist and improve existing schools 
and to establish and support any further schools and seminar!-.* 
which may be requisite, with a view to the move general 
diffusion of useful knowledge amongst the inhabitants ol India 
of every description especially within the provinces subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William. 

3. That it be also an object of this Society to select pupils 
of distinguished talents and merit from elementary and other 
schools and to provide for their instruction seminaries of a 
higher degree with the view of forming a body of qualified 
Teachers and Translators who may be instrumental in enlighten- 
ing their countrymen and improving the general system of 
education. When the funds of the Institution may admit of 
it, the maintaiuance and tuition of such pupils in distinct 
seminaries will be an object of importance. 

t. That it be left to the discretion of a Committee of 
Managers to adopt such measures as may appear practicable 
and expedient for accomplishing the objects above suited, 
wherever local want and facilities may invite. 

Tli it in furtherance of the objects of this Society, auxiliary 
sM'.ool a*iMjci >it i (, founded upon its principles be recommended 
and enctini aged lit rough.u.t the Pountry, ai d specially at the 
pi ’ucipal cii ! s and stdion*. 


The other r furred to the powers of 

tlte'AlaiiYging < ’-mimi* cm their annual election, their 
quabi c'utii and i ’.u tion Among the members 
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of Committee of managers appointee! at this meeting 
we see the names of Sir Anthony Buller, Mr. J. H. 
Harrington, Dr. Carey, Revd. W. Yates, Mr. E. S. 
Montague, Mr. David Hare, Baboo Radhamadhub 
Banerjee and Baboo Russoinoy Dutt. Lieut. Irvine 
and Mr. Montague were appointed secretaries. In 
three months the Calcutta School Society got Rs. 9899 
as contributions and Rs. 5069 as annual subscrip¬ 
tion chiefly from the Hindus. It appears that 
David Hare paid an annual subscription of Rs. 100 
to the Calcutta School Book Society, and he was a 
zealous member of both the Societies. Of the 
Calcutta School Society he was the European Secre¬ 
tary, and took particular interest in the indigenous 
Schools which were in his charge in 1820. 

The Committee appointed three sub-committees 
viz: — (I) for the establishment and support of a 
limited number of regular schools (II) for aiding 
and improving the indigenous schools (III) for the 
education of a select number of pupils in English * 
and oilier branches of tuition. In the second report 
of the School Book Society it is stated,that - c it seem¬ 
ed from the first establishing nt of this Society highly 
desirable that some arrangement should exist for 
conveying its publications with certainty and regu¬ 
larity to the numerous indigenous schools, and to 
those individuals among the natives who might 
value thorn for their own use or that of their fa¬ 


milies. The former object is now effected. iSr 
as regards the Hindu town of Calcutta, through 
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the mechanism of the Calcutta School Society, the 
second department of which has for its province 
the aiding and improving the existing native semi¬ 
naries of Calcutta. Besides the two school rooms, 
one at Cullinga presented by the Serampore misson- 
aries, and one at Taulya presented by the Baptist 
missonaries, the Committee built four school-rooms 
in the populous part of the city. The one at 
Arpooly was made over to Mr. Hare at his request. 
In the first report (1818-19) the Committee state 
that “they entertain little doubt but that his (Hare’s) 
perseverance and interest with the natives will en¬ 
able him to raise a school of considerable number. 
His object being to educate those only who would 
otherwise through the poverty of their parents be 
-entirely neglected, it is his intention to admit none 
as scholars who aro now receiving instruction in 
the indigenous schools.” The Committee ascertained 
that there were 190 Bengalee Patshallas averaging 
22 pupils or aggregating 4180 children under ins¬ 
truction. The state of education in these schools 
was extremely deplorable. The report adds :— 

" It is entirely confined to the writing of alphabet and figures 
and a very imperfect knowledge of arithmetic. Reading is 
not practiced, for although in a very few schools two or three 
of the more advanced boy- wrote small portions of the most 
popular practical compositions, the manuscript copy is so in- 
acurate that they only became confirmed in a most vitiated 
manner of spelling j while as regards a knowledge of the 
sciences or of their relative or moral duties, they are entirely 
without foundation." 
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The publications of the School Book Society, in 
which Rajah Radliakaunt had taken an active part, 
were freely distributed to the school-masters of the 
Bengali Schools. Periodical examinations of the pu¬ 
pils were held at the house of Baboo Goopee Mohun 
Deb, prizes awarded to the distinguished pupils, and 
(joorua or school masters were complimented with 
presents of rupees according to the progress of the 
boys. The ceremony was concluded by an address 
of .the Native Secretary on the benefits which tho 
School Society was conferring. At the first examin¬ 
ation a native gentleman remarked as follows:— 

“ That if only temporary residents were so much 
interested in the welfare of the inhabitants of this 

i 

country, it would indeed be a shame, if the opulent 
natives of Bengal remain indifferent to the im¬ 
provement of their oicn countrymen To bring 
tho Bengali Schools under direct and systematic 
supervision, the city was divided into four districts,— 
to Baboo Doorga Churn Dutt was given the control 
of 30 schools having nearly 900 boys, to Baboo 
Ramchunder Ghose, 43 schools possessing 896 boys, 
to Baboo Oomanundun Thakoor, 36 schools possess¬ 
ing nearly 600 boys’ and to Radhacaunt Deb, 57 
schools possessing 1136 boys. It is said “ that these * 
gentlemen entered very warmly into the views of the 
Society and expressed their entire willingness to take 
charge of their respective divisions.” At the houses 
of the four superintending gentlemen, publications 
pf the School Book Society were kept that they might 
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be supplied to the schools with the least possible delay. 
The superintending gentlemen held examinations at 
least three times annually of “ the head boys” in each 
department at their houses, and the pupils and rtoorus 
were rewarded with bocks and money respectively. 

The Arpooly Patsliala continued to be under the 
exclusive superintendence of David Hare. Here 
our friend Krishna Mohun Banerjea squatted down 
to write on plantain leaf. Those who wrote with 
khuri (chalk) formed the last class. Those who 
wrote on tal (palm) leaf, were the next higher. 
Those who wrote on plantain leaf, were the next 
higher class, and those who wrote on paper be¬ 
longed to the highest class. In 1823, the English 
School was established near the Patsliala, whence 
the best boys were transferred to that School. 
Krishna Mohun was transferred to this school, 
thence to Hare’s School, and in 1821 thence to the 
Hindu College. This English School was after¬ 
wards amalgamated with Hare’,-/ School. The ex¬ 
amination of the indigenous schools of the four 
divisions was held annually at Bajah Budhacaunt’s 
House and attended by Natives and Europeans. 
The result of the examination “ gave great satis¬ 
faction and fully proved the efficacy of the plan 
of superintendence when vigorously pursued ; and 
of the activity with which it has been prosecuted 
by their (the Committee’s) zealous coadjutors.” 

The first report of the Calcutta School Society 
concludes as follows :— 
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{c Nothing will be wanting to their successors in 
future years but funds and personal exertions to 
carry the benefits of the Society to an indefinite 
extent. Adult and female education , the extension and 
improvement of the indigenous system , and the educa¬ 
tion of a greater number of clever boys in English, 
as well a3 providing them with the means of ac¬ 
quiring scientific education, are all objects of great 
importance to be vigorously pursued in the metropolis 
and its vicinity.” lit appears that the School Society 
and the School Book Society aimed at the education 
of the lower and higher classes, (see appendix No. 11 
to the 1st report.) 

At the next Annual Meeting of School Society on 
the 2nd May 1821, the Reverend Mr. Keith made 
some remarks on the importance of female education, 
when the Chief Justice stated that he had “the ffrat- 

o 

tification to know that some natives were to be found 
of the highest respectability, who were giving their 
attention to the subject ; and in some instances 
privately endeavouring in their circles to give effect 
to these designs for tlio instruction of their females.” 

The second report for 1820 states that five regular 
schools had been established, and that Mr. Hare’s 
School at. Arpooly was “ literally conducted at his 
own expense It, u having' the advantage of his 
personal superintendence, prospers.’* At the annual 
examination, tlie advanced pupils of the indigenous 
schools, the Society's scholars of the Hindu College, 
and the Bengali girls belonging to a school established 
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by the Juvenile Society for the support of Female 
Bengali schools, were collected and received presents. 
As regards the promotion of English education, the 
Society sent 30 boys to the Hindu College for the 
purpose of receiving a higher education there. The 
3rd Report is dated 9th March 1824 and embraces 
1821-23. In 1822 there was a public examination. 
The Report states that u the business commenced 
with a very interesting examination of about 40 
poor Bengali girls, belonging to the Female Juvenile 
Society.” * This was followed by the examination 
of the boys educated at the Hindu College at the 
expense of the School Society and of the advanced 
boys of the indigenous schools ■who as well as the 
Gooroos received presents. 

The fourth Report for 1824-25 states that for 
want of funds, the Committee had relinquished the 
management of regular schools except the one at 
Arpooly, which continued to prosper. Mr. Hare 
laid a great stress on proficiency in the Bengali 
language. Those who were promoted to the English 
department were obliged to attend the Patshalla 
in the morning and evening and by their proficiency 
in the Bengali language they set an example to the 
pupils of the indigenous schools in the vicinity. One 


* Rajah Badhacaunt in his Report says “ several native 
girls educated by the Fcmalo Society were also examined, 
whose proficiency in reading and spelling gave great pleasure, 
and the whole conduced very much to the satisfaction of the 
ooinpany.” 
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of the rules for tlie admission of pupils into the 
Calcutta School Society's preparatory English School 
TVas ^at ey ery pupil who did not acquire a competent 
knowledge of the Bengali, must attend one of the in¬ 
digenous schools for at least two hours daily. 

The next report is for 1826-27-28. Of tlieArpooly 
schools, it says- “one of the principal advantages 
ot this school is the example which it affords to the in¬ 
digenous schools, and the best proof that can he offered 
of the estimation in which it is held by the native in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, is the frequent ear 
nest solicitation from the most respectable natives to 
have their children educated in it.” As to the English 
department of the Arpooly School, it says u most 
of the students have however made very respectable 
progress, and some of the most deserving promoted 
to the English school at College Square and others 
to the Hindu College as a reward of their merit 
and as an encouragement to their school fellows to 
follow their example.” It adds, the School Society’s 
English School at College Square, formerly called 
the Pnttuldangali School, si ill continues to prosper. 
Again, u the Committee arc happy to have it in 
their power to say that in general the Society’s 
seliolais continue to rank among the brightest orna¬ 
ments of the College.” 

We have alluded to the Calcutta Juvenile Society 
For ihe establishment and support of Bengali Female 
Schools. It was established before 1820. There 
was great difficulty in getting native teachers. Tlie 
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Reverend W. IT. Pearce, the President, says cc that 
in April 1820 a well qualified mistress was obtained, 
and thirteen scholars collected, and by degrees the 
Society has been privileged to witness the encourag- 
ment not so much from the little that has been effected 
by its own exertions, as from the view it presents 
of what it is possible for females in India to accom¬ 
plish by more vigorous and extended cooperation 
in communicating knowledge and happiness among 
the benighted millions of their own sex who surround 
them.” The Society proceeded to establish female 
schools in Sliambazar, Jatinbazar, Intalli &c. About 
this time Raja Radhacaunt offered the Society the 
manuscript of a pamphlet in Bengali the Stri Siksfuz 
Vidhayaka on the subject of female education, the 
object of which was to show that female education was 
customary among the higher classes of the Hindus, 
that the names of many Hindu females celebrated 
for their attainments were known, and that female 
education u if encouraged will be productive of the 
most beneficial effects.” The Committee of the 
Calcutta Juvenile Society received <lie manuscript 
and determined oil printing it. He not only held 
out this encouragement to fcuiale education but 
used to examine girls and boys at (lie examinations 
which were periodically held at his house. We 
have already mentioned that female education was 
oue of the objects of the School Society. This object 
was being promoted by the Bengal Christian School 
Society formerlj denominated the Calcutta Female 
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Juvenile Society and it appears that the name was 
changed into the Ladies’ Society for Native Fen^alo 
Education, to which David Hare was a subscriber, 
and he encouraged native female education by his pre¬ 
sence at the periodical examinations which were held. 
The British and Foreign School Society of London 
had written to the Calcutta School Society to send 
out an eminently qualified lady for the purpose of 
introducing a regular system of education among 
the native female population ” whom they might not 
engage if circumstances did not authorize their 
doing so. The lady alluded to was Miss Cooke 
afterwards Mrs. Wilson. The School Society had 
not funds enough to engage the services of Miss 
Cooke ; she accordingly made arrangements with the 
Church Missionary Society and zealously promoted 
female education in Calcutta and elsewhere. The 
Ladies’ Society for native female education formed in 
1824, wa3 made over to the Church Missionary Society, 
the native female schools, of which Miss Wilson took 
charge, but the Ladies’ Society for native female edu¬ 
cation was continued as a deliberative body, and there 
were several native subscribers to the society. The 
foundation stone of the Central School was laid 
on the 18th May 1826, on the eastern corner of 
Cornwallis Square, to which Raja Buddinauth 
contributed 20,000 rupees. It appears that from 
1824 the Hindu girls ceased to bo present at the 
examinations held at Rajah Radhacaunt’s. The 
School Society perhaps thought it wiser with the 
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limited means at its disposal to direct its attention 
in the first instance to the promotion of male edu¬ 
cation. Rajah Radhacaunt, in his report dated 25th 
January 1829, says “ I think it proper to add that 
in my humble opinion the Society has afforded con¬ 
siderable benefit to the natives of this country by 
patronizing the indigenous schools in the metropolis. 
The children of all the respectable natives are taught 
therein, as the schools are situated either in their 
own houses or very near them, and the exertions 
of the Society have occasioned a great improvement 
and their progress is increasing daily, for which 
the continuance of the Society’s kind attention to 
the indigenous department is very desirable.” 

The School Society and the School Book Society 
were like twin brothers, working in concert and 
helping each other in the work of education. It 
is very fortunate that both tho Societies had men 
of eminent abilities and practical judgment at tho 
helm. 

There was no race feeling—no religious bigotry. 
The spirit which pervaded both the bodies was that 
harmony and unanimity to promote their utility. 
The attention of the Committees was directed to one 
object, — the amelioration of the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people. In tho 8tli Report tb< 
School Book Society say “ that while the Society 
pursues a noble object, it pursues it by a method 
winch is possible to all, whether English, Mussul¬ 
mans, or Hindus. It insults no opinions, it attack- 
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no religions prejudices, but seeks only to impart 
general knowledge, leaving that to work its own 
way.' 5 At the second annual meeting, on the motion 
of Dr. Carey, “ the special thanks of the meeting 
were offered to the native gentlemen whether in 
or out of the Committee for their seasonable and 
zealous exertions in the various departments of 
the Society's undertakings, without ■whose valuable 
cooperation the numerous works described in the 
report could not have been accomplished.” Another 
good act of our countrymen was in conveying 
to the Society their disapprobation of certain 
obscene works which had been issued from the 
native press. 

Mr. Larkins in his speech called this proceeding “ a 
voluntary act of several respectable natives.” The 
School Book Society continued to act according to its 
original rules. Mr. Holt Mackenzie, at one of the 
annual meetings, stated that “ he rejoiced in the oper¬ 
ation of the Society in the native languages as thi 3 
would prepare the waj£ for the study of the English, 
which ought tube iu.ioftin and ultimate object, for by 
community of language we could alone hope to obtain 
community of sentiments and interests. It was by 
wo in the local dialects conveying the elements of 
European knowledge thfff the road has been paved for 
'he introduction of our language,literature and science. 

ould readily follow when the ideas 
or which it was founded, became familiar, and those 
who tasted the remoter streams naturally sought a 
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purer and deeper draught at the fountain head. 
Experience had accordingly shewn that just in pro¬ 
portion as the Bengali works had been diffused and 
relished, was the desire excited for the acquisition 
oi the English.” In the lltli report the Committee 
express their conviction “that a good knowledge of 
the English language will greatly contribute to the 
amelioration of India.” 

The Institution for the support and encourage¬ 
ment of native Schools was formed in 181b. Carey 
Marshman and Ward were the managers of tho 
Institution. There was a large number of indigenous 
schools around Serampore, in Cutwa and Dacca, 
under the superintendence of the Institution which 
acted like the Calcutta School Society. David Haro 
was a subscriber to this Institution. As to the support 
of the Natives, tho Second Report says that “ while 
they (the Committee) feel the highest gratitude to 
their own countrymen for their goodness, they cannot 
but rejoice in tho groat accession of native bene¬ 
factors to the Institution, now almost equalling in 
number those of our own countrymen.” 

Mr. David Hare who had hitherto been a great 
worker, appeared at tho annual meeting of tho 
Calcutta School Book Society held on the 5th March 
1829 and moved a resolution. 

In the year 1827 he was the Secretary of the 
Calcutta School Society and lie wrote- tho following 
letter in that capacity to the School Book Society, 
under date the 6th March 1*27:— 
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“In reply to your letter which I received a few days ago, 
I beg to inform you that in my opinion, several of the books 
published by the School Book Society are well calculated for 
the purposes for which they are intended. 

“ I think the schools under the g^tronage of the School Society 
in which these have been almost ffce only books used, have 
derived considerable advantage from them, and I am convinced 
the progressive improvement which has been experienced in 
the Native Schools under our ^patronage could not have been 
effected without them, 

“ I believe there is no other Institution in Calcutta that 
publishes books of the same description; and I think the friends 
of education in this country are much indebted to your Society 
for the regular supply it has afforded. 

“The books that have been chiefly used by the School Society, 
and with which I am best acquainted, are of the elementary 
kind, in Bengali and English, and I really do not recollect any 
alterations of consequence in these books that I can propose. 

“ I would suggest the propriety of the Society’s republishing 
small editions of Goldsmith’s abridgments of the Histories 
.of England, Borne, and Greece in English, and some small 
English reading-books, containing amusing tales and histories, 
such as arc fit to read after the spelling book. Books of this 
kind are much required in this country, and I am confident 
a considerable number would be disposed of at a moderate 
price. 

“ The series of reward books which you propose to publish 
would Certainly ho of considerable use iu the way you mention, 
to reward diligent scholars, stimulate their companions to 
imitate them, and encourage the Native Youth in general to 
read and study iu their own bouses, which are very desirable 
objects. Permit me however to say that to have this effect, 
it. will be necessary that the translations be very particularly 
attended to and superintended by some Native of ability, well 
acquainted with both languages iu order to render them in 
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a familiar current dialect. Without this in my opinion, these 
book* would bs of very little use. 

The School Society will doubtless be happy to embrace the 
opportunity of procuring these books for rewards at their dif¬ 
ferent examinations &c., should your Societ} 7, publish them; 
but our finances are in such a low state that wo cannot engage 
to take any particular quantity. That must depend entirely 
pH the price of the books and the state of our funds at the 
time. 

I am sorry that I have not at present any manuscript chat 
I can supply you with or I assure you I should be extremely 
happy to do so. 

At the Annual meeting of the School Book 
Society held on the 24th February 1821). 

Mr. David ITare stated that though he had not words at 
command fully to express his views and feelings, yet he must 
say that lie knew of no Institution more calculated to benefit 
the Natives of India than the Calcutta School Book Society ; 
and tint in saving this he was expressing the sentiments of 
the great majority of the native gentlemen of Calcutta with 
whom he was in the habit of constant and familiar intercourse. 

This is the first time that David Hare made known 
to the public his “constant and familiar intercourse/’ 
with native gentlemen who looked upon him not 
as a foreigner but as one of their u Jatbh/e” Dr. 
H. H. Wilson Secretary of the G. C. P. 1. wrote 
to the School Book Society outlie 1st July 1829, 
proposing a new series of books in consultation with 
Mr. Hare and others. 

In the rapid sketch of the Life of Rajah Rudha- 
oaunt Deb Babadoor published in Calcutta 1859 
the following notice of Mr. David Hare is to be 
found. 
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u He (Radhakaunt) cheerfully accepted the post of Honorary 
Native Secretary to the late School Society, and strenuously 
exerted himself with that philanthropist the late David Hare 
to promote vernacular education in this country, by introducing 
order and system into the indigenous schools, so bringing them 
under an active superintendence, and testing their progress 
by periodical examinations.” 

Baboo Kissen Mohan Mullicb, one of tlie oldest 
inhabitants of tlie city, in his report of tho Seal’s 
Free College for 1868-69, gives the following ac¬ 
count of the early vernacular education: 

“ It is well known that in former times our children had to 
resort only to private Patshalas kept by Gooroomohasayas, 
who chiefly came from the Burdwun District to teach the 
rudiments of the Bengali language and of arithmetic. The 
number of students then varied from 40 to 60 in each, and 
their schooling fees were 2 to 8 annas a head according to their 
grades, Le-udes perquisites which were given to Gooroomohasoys 
on occasions of Hindu holidays. 

“ The first course consisted iu scribbling alphabets on the 
ground and palm leaves, and when they had learnt the alphabets 
a id spelling and could form syllables and figures, they would 
be promoted to the next class where they were taught addition 
subtraction, multiplication, juma-wasilbiky and ofher calcula¬ 
tions, and to write on plantain leaves, letters of correspondence, 
and to p ad certain set works iu MS., such as Gooroodukhina, 
Prayer to Gunga, & c., and at last, to the highest grade, th 
f irms of zemindarec records and compositions on paper, chirily 
for the sake of improvement in oivligraphy, were taught. It 
cannot be denied that the rule*, for calculations practised in 
our Patshalas proved to be remarkably useful in after-life, as 
they are appreciated even to this day by all men of figures; but 
nufortunately as regards literature it was a complete misnomer, 
the pupil left his school without his mind being expanded so as 
to bo in a position to reason or form that idea of things which 
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a systematic education alone can teach. He had no command 
of language of his own to'enable him to compose, nor was he 
in a situation to construct sentences which were either correct, 
or fully intelligible so far as grammar or even orthography, 
phraseology or consistency in language was concerned ; no more 
could he comprehend any work or writing, couched in awy thing 
better than an ordinary language, expressive of dignified ideas. 
In fact every writer had his own way of spelling words and 
his language was not only demltory but mixed up with Persian 
terms and technicalities handed down to us from time m- 
memorial by the predecessors of our present rulers. These 
much to be deplored defects were the more perceptible in the 
personal intercourse of our Hindu laity so to speak. 

“In their conversation or address, you would find them strug¬ 
gle for getting at adequate or decent terms to express their 
thoughts with. The chain of their discourse was either left 
off incomplete or with gaps for the listener to supply. "What 
was the first move then made for removing this stigma upon 
nativo erudition, illiterate as the natives were in the first ins¬ 
tance, in their mother tongue, the proper training in which 
ought to form the basis of the intellectual advancement of 
our children ? Why, my young friend , a most successful change 
was brought on by that most noble, and truly philanthropic 
friend of native education, David llare, who as is well known, 
had long established himself as a clock and watch maker in 
the locality now called after him “ Haro Street.’* This gentle¬ 
man to whoso memory our countrymen are and ever shall bo 
indebted for liis paving the way to that elevated position which 
our children have since attained, in a point of view actually 
devoted his heart and soul and literally sacrificed all his 
worldly possessions fo tltat laudable end, iking struck with 
the defective modes of teaching, and sensible as he was of the 
susceptibility of our native youths for improvement, David 
Hare established at his own expense a charity Patshala m 
Thuuthuuia near the Ivuiitola for t-.uiniiig tip Hindu children 





under reformed modes of tuition. Pundits were appointed 
who introduced elemeutary and other works in print suited 
to juvenile capacity and thus correct spelling and reading 
were for the first time taught them to advantage. About 
500 hoys were enlisted ; and for ensuring their regular atten¬ 
dance and encouraging the prosecution of thier studies, he 
listributed monthly among them 4 annas to 1 rupee according 
to their deserts. To the neglect of his worldly occupations, 
David Hare was every day seen from 11 to 5 o'clock, some¬ 
times later, personally supervising the conduct of the duties 
assigned to the Pundits, and caressing the children when 
occasion required. As might have been expected a moderate 
proficiency was gained by the students of his Patsliala. Similar 
printed works were then introduced as I believe at the re¬ 
commendation of Mr. Hare into our private Pats ha] as then 
existing in Calcutta, which used to he visited from time to 
time by the Pundits in his employ, and in that of the Govern¬ 
ment, and rewards were given to Gooroomoliasays for their 
encouraging the improved system.*' 

We have alluded to the establishment of tlie 
Academic Association which afterwards was removed 
to Hare’s School. After Derozio’s resignation, Hare 
was elected President. Tlie meetings were held 
once a week and lasted for several hours, after which 
Hare sometimes walked with some of the members on 
moonlight nights and talked on different matters. 

On the 12th March 1838, in compliance with' the 
requisition of Ramgopaul Ghose, Taraehand Chucker- 
burteo, Ilaintonoo Lahiree and others, a meeting of 
tlie Hindu Gentlemen was held at the Sanscrit 
College, and the Society for the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge was established, with the object 
of promoting mutual improvement, and for this 
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purpose it was resolved that Monthly Meetings were 
to be hold, at which written or verbal discourses 
were to be delivered on subjects previously „chosen 
by the discoursers, excluding religious discussions 
of all kinds. 

David Hare was present at this meei ✓ and 
was elected Honorary Visitor. He atteflKd the 
meetings regularly, as he did those of the Academic' 
Association. 

The Society published three vols. of the selections 
of discourses read at the meetings from 1810 to 1843 
and following is the list of the papers published:— 

1. On the nature and importance of Historical 
studies by the Reverend K. M. Banerjea. 

2. On the importance of cultivating the Verna¬ 
cular language by Baboo Woodov Churn Adds. 

3. On Poetry by Baboo Itajnarain Deb. 

4. A Topographical and Statistical sketch of 
Baneoorah by Baboo Huruchunder Gliose. 

5. On Knowledge by Baboo Gourmohun Doss. 

6. Condition of Hindu Women by Baboo 
Muhesh Chunder Deb. 

7. Brief outline of the History of Hindustan 
4 No^. by Baboo Gobind Chunder Sen. 

8. Descriptive Notices of Chittagong 4 Nos. 
by Bnboo Gobin Chunder By sack. 

9. State of Hindustan under the Hindus 5 No.-, 
by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

10. Reform Civil and Social among educated 
natives by the Reverend K. M, Banerjea. 
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11. Plan for a new Spelling Book by Baboo 
Gobind Chunder Bysack. 


12. Descriptive Notices of Tippera by Baboo 
Gobind Clmnder By sack. 

13. A few desultory remarks' on the “ Cursory 
review of the Institutions of Hinduism affecting the 
interest of the female sex/’ contained in the Revd. 
K. M. Banerjea’s Prize Essay on Native Female 
Education by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

14. On the Physiology of Dissection by Baboo 
Prosono Coomar Mittra. 

Finding that vernacular education had made some 
progress, the Managing Committee of the Hindu 
College determined on opening a Patshala near the 
Institution. The foundation stone was laid by David 
Hare at the close of 1839-40. The ceremony was 
opened by him, and after his speech Sir E. Ryan, then 
President of the Committee of Public Instruction, 
complimented him in the highest terms. When Hare 
and Radhacaunt labored to improve the indigenous 
schools, vernacular education was at a very low ebb. 
In the Patshala, Grammar, Geography, Geometry, 
Ethics and other branches wore taught. The 
Patshala was indebted to tlie zealous superinten¬ 
dence of Baboo Prosono .Comar Tagore. After Hare’s 
death the Patshala was not well looked after. The 
Bengal Spectator of the 16th July 1843 wrote as 
follows :— 

“ Who could have thought that said David Hare, taking his 
diurnal walk in the portico of the Patshala, with eyes glowing 
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'Zf benevolence, and a countenance mild and, serene and 
absorbed in maturing an acquaintance with the minutiae and medi¬ 
tating on measures and plans calculated to impart strength and 
solidity to its different departments, that it should fall into such 
a sad condition P Mr. Hare must no doubt have felt confident of 
its success, to which, with his quiet zeal and modest philan- 
thropliy, he could have contributed. Indeed his expectations 
as to the gradual diffusion of the knowledge of the vernaculars 
were so strong that he said to a friend, he might bo instru¬ 
mental in the work of native female education if he lived 
ten years more.” 


CHAPTER III. 

David Hare was always desirous of serving tlie 
country, and although he worked incessantly as an 
educator, he lost no opportunity of contributing his 
mite to the social and political amelioration of Bengal. 
On the 5th January 1835 a Public Meeting of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta was held at the Town Hall 
for petitioning the Governor General in Council or 
the Legislature to repeal the press regulations passed 
in 182-i, and to remove the restraints upon Public 
Meetings, and also for petitioning the British Parlia¬ 
ment upon tlio subject of the laic Act passed for re¬ 
newing the Company’s Charter. The proceedings of 
this meeting will be found in the Calcutta Monthly 
Journal (vol, I.) The speakers at the meeting were 
Messers. T. Turton, E. M. Gordon c. s., T. Dickens, 
Dwarkanatli Tagore, Bussic Krishna Mulliek, Long- 
ueville Clarke, Mr. Burkinyoung and Mr. David 
Hare. The last named gentleman in moving “ that 
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e sheriff do sign on behalf of the inhabitants the 
respective petitions now adopted by this meeting,” 
spoke as follows: — 

C( Gentlemen, allow me to say that when I look 
around me and see so many natives coming forward 
in association with Europeans to support their rights, 
I feel this to be a proud day for India (cheers). 
I have seen very many meetings in this city, but 
I never recollect seeing one more numerous or 
more respectable. It has also been my lot to have 
attended a great number of Public Meetings in 
England, and if I recollect it was the custom for 
the sheriff to sign the petition on behalf of all.” 

Mr. David Hare was one of the Committee for 
carrying out the objects of the meeting. 

On the 8th July 1835 a Public Meeting was held 
at the Town Hall for the purpose of adopting such 
measures as may be best calculated to secure trial 
by Jury in civil cases in the Supreme Court, and 
likewise for considering the expediency of extending 
and promoting the Jury system throughout the 
country. Wo find that Mr. David Hare was appoin¬ 
ted one of the Committee for the purpose of preparing 
the draft of an Act or suggestions to be forwarded 
with the petition to the Governor General of India 
in Council, and also to adopt such other measures 
from time to time as may bo necessary to further 
the proposed object. 

On the 18th June 1830, there was a large meeting 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta, and its suburbs, for 
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the purpose of petitioning Parliament against Act Xl 
oi the Legislative Council repealh^ the 107th Sec. 
of 53rd of George III chapter 153, ■whereby British 
subjects wore deprived of their right of appealing 
to English Courts against the decisions of the pro¬ 
vincial Courts. The speakers at this meeting wore 
J. Xurton, Dwarkanath Tagore, J. H. Stocquelcr, 
T. Dickens, YVyborn, W. P. Grant, L. Clarke, 
b. Smith and others. Mr. David Hare moved tlfe 
following resolution: “ That it is expedient to have 
an agent authorized of the petitioners and inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta for the purpose of presenting the 
petition upon and advocating their general interests, 
and the Committee now appointed be authorized 
and requested to prepare the requisite powers and 
instructions for such aircut.” 

In 1335 the emigration of Indian labourers to 
Mauritius and Bourbon commenced. It was found 
that many labourers who emigrated did not do so 
of their free will,—they were deceitfully or forcibly 
sent away. About one hundred or moro coolie- 
had been (i kept in durance in a house in Calcutta.” 
Wo remember they were in a house. in Puttul- 
danga, where Mr. Hare used to go almost daily. 
On seeing the coolies locked up, he consulted Mr. 
L. Clarke, who accompanied Mr. Hare lo Puttul- 
danga, and they wore instrumental in the liberation 
ol the coolies who had been kept in durance against 
their will. A\ lien the exposure of au evil com¬ 
mences, supporters come from all sides. The 
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enquiry was intensified wliicli led to a public demons¬ 
tration at a public meeting held at the Town Hall, 
on the 10th July 1888. The speakers were Bishop 
Wilson, Dr. Charles, Reverend T. Boaz, Mr. T. 
Dickens, Mr. L. Clarke, Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
Dr. Duncan Stewart and others, and the meeting 
resolved that a petition be presented to the President 
in Council. In consequence of this petition the 
Government appointed a Committee in August 1838, 
to enquire into the abuses alleged to exist in the 
export of coolies to the colonies of Mauritius and 
Demerara. Among the witnesses who gave their evi¬ 
dence before this Committee was David Hare. The 
majority of the Committee reported as follows: — 

“ We conceive it to be distinctly proved beyond 
dispute that the coolies and other natives exported 
to Mauritius and elsewhere were (generally speak¬ 
ing) induced to come to Calcutta by gross misre¬ 
presentation and deceit practised upon them by 
native crimps styled Duffadars and Arkatties employ¬ 
ed by European and Anglo Indian undertakers and 
shippers, who were mostly cognizant of these frauds, 
and who received a very considerable sum per head 
for each coolee exported.” 


The emigration of coolies has since been placed 
on a proper footing, and finding industrial residence 
at Mauritius and other colonies profitable, the labour¬ 
ers now emigrate voluntarily, and there is a largo 
number who are settled at Mauritius. 

Another movement in which Hare took a vory 
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active part, for the sake of the cultivation of the 
English language and the administration of justice, 
was the preparation and presentation of a petition 
to the Governor General of India in Council, 
praying that the Judges of the Muffussil Courts 
may have the option of using the English Language 
equally with Persian and Bengali in the pleadings 
and proceedings of the Courts of Justice of Bengal. 

The reply which the Managers of the Hindu Col¬ 
lege received was as follows:— 

TO THE MANAGERS OF THE HINDU 
COLLEGE. 

Gentlemen, 

The Governor General of India in Council, has 
had under his consideration the petition presented 
by the Managers and students of the Hindu College 
and their parents, guardians and connections, praying 
that the option of using the English Language 
equally with Persian and Bengali in pleadings and 
proceedings of the Courts of Justice of Bengal 
may be extended by legislative enactment if not 
universally at least experimentally in certain districts 
adjoining to the capital, as an encouragement to 
the prosecution of the study of that language. 

His Lordship in Council, in the present instance 
has much satisfaction in being able to assure the 
petitioners that the subject of their application has 
already engaged the attention of the Legislative 
Council of India, that an enactment is now under 
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consideration which will 
or that can be desired in 
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provide all that is solicited 
respect to the admission 


of the English Language for the transaction of 
business in the Courts and Public Officers of the 
country, whenever the public convenience and the 
interests of the parties concerned may admit of 
its use. 


Council Chamber, I have &c., 

The 10 ih February 1835. H. T. Prinsep. 

Secretary to Government. 

Y\ hen the British India Society was established 
in England, a large meeting was held here to co¬ 
operate with that Society in 1839. Hare attended 
the meeting and seconded the resolution moved by 
Rajah Kaiee Krishna, to that effect. 

Ho was a member of the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of India from 183(5, and was a 
regular attendant at the Monthly Meetings. He 
was also a member of the Asiatic Society and a 
subscriber to the District Charitable Society. 

On the 31st May 1842, Mr. Hare had an attack 
of cholera. He was not frightened in the least degree. 
He said to his sirdar bearer “go and tell Mr. Grey 
to prepare a coffin for me.” The surdar bearer did not 
take the message to Mr. Grey. In spite of medical 
aid, Ifare died the next day, telling Prosonno Slitter, 
a sub-assistant surgeon, not to apply the mustard 
poultice \ gain, as wanted to die peaceably. Tho 
nows ol Mr. Hare’s death was received with heartfelt 
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sorrow by every one, and those who knew him were 
full of tears. On the 1st June 1842, Mr. Grey’s 
house, (where Mr. Hare lived and died) was full of 
Hindu gentlemen, among whom were Rajah Radlia- 
kant, Baboo Prosoiro Comar Tagore, Baboo Russo- 
moy Dutt and many others. Baboo Prosono Comar 
Tagore had made arrangements for Mr. Hare’s funeral. 
As soon as the Reverend Ur. Charles arrived, the pro¬ 
cession moved. Several mourning carriages were 
full of children, and about five thousand Hindus, 
all sorrowful, sobbing and weeping, followed the 
hearse. The day was a very wet day, but it did 
not interfere with the large gathering unknown in 
this city. 

The tomb was raised by a rupee subscription, 
ilie amount required was raised in no time. Sub¬ 
scriptions were still offered but declined. 

Tho inscription on tlic tomb is as follows:— 


"ins Tomb erected by His Native Friends and 
Pupils encloses tiie .mortal remains 
of David Hare. 


. l, vc of Scotland and came to this 
and died 1st June 1812, 
mpetenee by probity 
*i ch maker. He 
•s sojourn 
Hfe 
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no personal trouble, money or influence viz:—the 
education and moral improvement of the Natives 
of Bengal. Thousands of whom regarded him in 
life with filial love and reverence and lament him 
in death, as their best and most disinterested friend 
who was to them even as a Father.” 

NOTICE OF MR. HARE’S DEATH BY THE 
BENGAL SPECTATOR. 

We have to announce with the deepest sorrow the death of 
this philanthropist and benefactor of the Hindus. He was 
attacked with cholera at 1 o’clock on the night of the 31st 
ultimo and breathed his last at about G o’clock p.m. on the 
1st Instant at the age of 67 years. The intelligence of his 
death was so sudden that it actually thunder-struck many 
of his native Iriends who feeling the pain of his separation 
flocked in numbers to pay their last respects to his remains. 
As long as his coftin was at Mr. Grey's, it was actually sur¬ 
rounded by Hindus, most of whose countenances exhibited a 
deep gloom of Borrow and an absence of mental serenity, some 
of them were examining his body, some dwelling on his 
nuparallolled benevolence, some expressing their unfeigned 
regret earned by the sad event, several of them became de 
ous of taking a cast of their benefactor, for which 
they went and brought Mr, Mood}*, hut that gen' 
examining the face of the deceased was of ° 
task at that period could not be 
o’clock, the number of mourne* 
who all followed the hears.* 
wln-re about five tin 
funeral, notwitl^ 

Mr. ' 

$$*« * 
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to devote his fortune and time to the promotion of native 
education. He therefore assisted in the establishment of the 
School Society, and adopted such measures as the circums¬ 
tances of that period could admit for the cultivation of Ben¬ 
gali language. He began to frequent the Patshalas-located 
iii the different parts of the town and encouraged the instruc¬ 
tors and pupils to persevere in their respective labors by dona¬ 
tions of books and money, He also established a Patshala at 
Potuldanga, with a view to educate a large number of Hindu 
boys in a systematic way under his direct supervision which 
we believe must have produced beneficial results. He was 
equally zealous in regard to the promotion of English Edu¬ 
cation. Finding that the Vernaculars wore deficient in woiks 
capable of expanding the mind, he had since retiring from 
business been cultivating acquaintance with the wealthy and 
the respectable natives of this city and urging them to communi¬ 
cate to the rising generation a knowledge of Western Literature 
and scieuco, and ultimately succeeded in securiug their assis¬ 
tance in the formation of the Hindii College in 181G. He 
took the warmest interest in the well-being of this Institution 
aud the valuable service* which he rendered to it will constitute 
vne of the most prominent and never to he forgotten facta 
L, '\ the annals of his history. As a manager, ho was not 
ut with visiting it periodically, but came and spent a 
^ ' »rti°n of l»i* tinu there almost every day—enquiring 
1 v' G1 " 1 mipil in regard to his progress, lr hits of attendance, 
KU 1 ’ C0llc ^ uct lLr * tlie College and at home—reproving with a 
pai ental aikction the in;- . . {entive and the ill behav ed, encouraging 
a 1 . ftu meiitoi. .;^ us :ul d the distinguished, settling 

all disputes, between one boy and . mother, and lending a patient 
ear io toe requests and recommenda. ‘ions 0 f parents : id gim - 
Qians. He also watched with intent u^feuti.n the working 
of the deu'dls connected with the management ot ^ j n 

tlon, and did his best to remove d frets and adopt , -. 1MI 
' L improve¬ 

ments wherever euch step** were necessary. 
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in promoting 

the welfare of the School Society’s School, from which the Hindu 
College is said to have received a large supply of excellent 
boys. As far as pecuniary support is concerned, this school 
is perhaps indebted more to his generosity than to the Society’s 
funds. Latterly when he could not attend it during the (toy 
on account of his appointment in the Court of Request, he spent 
his evenings there making searching enquiries in regard to 
every thing connected with the school. His connection with 
the Medical College gave him an opportunity of blunting the 
edge ot native prejudices against anatomical operations b} T means 
of private intercourse with old Hindu gentlemen, whose readi¬ 
ness to allow their sons to receive instructions in that institution 
would not otherwise have beeu so soon intimated. The respect 
and esteem in which ho was held and the regret expressed 
for his loss by the Professors and the pupils of the Medical 
College are circumstances which clearly shew the value set on 
his services. Mr, Hare was interested in all educational es¬ 
tablishments instituted for tbe amelioration of the native mind 
and was always forward to render them such support as he 
could. 

But it is not merely as the originator and promoter of native 
education that his memory is entitled to our gratitude. H’ ‘ S 
anxiety and eagerness to heal the sick—to console tbe unf 01 U * 
Date—to advise the uninformed-to protect the he)* ylc ‘ 
assist the needy, have indeared his name to tbe oJd *' ^ 1C y oan £» 
and tbe women of this city aud wo kno** ' n0 ^ ■ ano ^ ier 

individual having so devoted himself an unpietend¬ 
ing manner, to the good of a foveh- raco ' sucl ^ 100 °* 

his own time and money a’ : ‘ l so cen ^red all the enjoyments 
of life in the gratiGoat ; of benevolent feeling as the subject 
of our notice. 

Besides pos*'* the excellent virtues on which wo have 

slightly in* nl,; bcd, he had a public spirit which *11 must admire. 

Xn good works dono iu this city ho had a principal 
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'haSd. HU zealous and energy in memorializing for tlie intro¬ 
duction of the Trial by Jury in Civil Cases, the Emancipation 

of the Press, the amendment of some of the objection* e 
clauses of the existing Charter and the abolition of the Persum 
language in the Courts of Justico are well known to all. ^ Ho 
made most strenuous efforts to expose the abuses of the Cooly 
trade and was instrumental in liberating a number of Dhaugurs 
unjustly confined at Patuldanga. He attended and took part 
in all meetings, convenced for petitioning against grievance* 
or soliciting for good measures. He was connected with almost 
all the societies of Calcutta, and did all that he could to further 
their interests. 

Such being the character and acta of Mr. Hare, wc for wlio&e 

welfare ho lived ought to como forward aud do all that lies \n 

our power to perpetuate his memory, Charges of apathy aio 
every day preferred against us. If we do not embrace au 
early opportunity of giving vent to the ladings which wo 
entertain towards that benevolent individual and adopt tho 
nectary mean> ot transmitting bis imago to posterity* our 
national character is sure to suffer depreciation in tho estimation 
of tho world. We therefore eutrent the respectable Hindu 
inhabitants of this city to lose no time m convening a public 
meeting for the purpose at the tlicatro of the Medical College, 
which we think would be the most appropriate place. Wo 
would recommend the erection of a statue near the proposed 
mouument with a subscription to be raided exclusively from 
the native community. Though other tributes suiting tho 
ideas of utilitarians may. bo named, yet none of thorn can so 
effectively convey the recollection of tho deceased and excite 
feedings of gratitude and admiration for him as the one wo 
have proposed. 

FRIEND OF INDIA. 

The late Mr. David Harc.—On Wednesday las , tho 31st 
of May, Mr. Darid Hare, so well known as tho supporter of 


alive Education, was removed by an attack of cholera at tho 
age of sixty seven. 

Perhaps no individual in India has ever pursued so remark¬ 
able a career as the late David Hare. He came out to this country 
about forty two years ago, as a clock and watch maker and silver 
smith, and having realized a handsome competence retired from 
business about tho year 1816. Instead of returning to his 
Native land like the rest of his countrymen, he invested his 
property in land in Calcutta and remained in the country. His 
retirement from business happened just at the time when the 
Marquis of Hastings had given an impulse to tho spirit of 
public improvement, by publicly encouraging tho education of 
the Natives, which, before that period had been considered 
incompatible with the stability of the British authority in 
India. No sooner was the Head of the Government known 
to be favourable to the spread of knowledge than private indivi¬ 
duals and associations hastened to devote their time and atten¬ 
tion to the object. Among others, Mr. Hare established an 
English School, which he is said to have long supported from 
hi3 own resources ; and ho was one of the chief instruments in 
promoting tho establishment of the Hindoo College. Thus he 
gradually became identified with tho cause of Native education ; 
—as conducted on the principle of excluding religion,—and 
acquired the confidence, we might almost add, the affection of 
tho Native youth of the metropolis to a degree never known 
before. The modern class of Natives who have grown up under 
the tuition of tho Government Institutions in Calcutta, regarded 
him with (lie veneration of a parent ; and he enjoyed a degreo 
of influence in Native society which no unofficial person had 
ever hetore acquired. Mr. Hare affords tho remarkable—and 
in India the solitary—instance of an individual, without any 
refinement of education, without intellectual endowments, 
without placo, or power, or wealth, acquiring and retaining for 
a long scries of years one of the most important and influential 
positions iu Native society, simply by a constant endeavour to 


promote the improvement of the rising generation. That he 
was the means of doing much good among the Natives, and 
that the cause of Native education in tho metropolis is greatly 
indebted to his constant and unremitting attention, will be 
readily admitted by all. At the same time, it must be confessed 
with deep regret, that his inveterate hostility to the Gospel, 
produced an unhappy effect on tho minds of the Native youths 
who were so largely under his influence, by indisposing their 
minds to all enquiry after religious truth and inducing a general 
scepticism, the melancholy consequences of which will long 
continue to bo apparent in the opinions and conduct of the 
present generation ef enlightened Natives. 


CHAPTER. IY. 

On the 17tli June 184^! Rajah Kissennath Roy 
called a public meeting at the theatre of the 
Medical College, for tho purpose of determining 
on tho most suitable testimonial to bo voted to 
the memory of David Hare. The meeting was nu- 
morously attended. Baboo Prosono Ooomar Tagore 
took the chair. Baboo Degumbor Hitter, Captain 
D. L. Richardson, Baboo Kissory Chand Mittra, 
and the Reverend K. M. Banerjea spoke at some 
length on the invaluable services rendered bv 
the deceased to tho cause of native education 
and on the warm interest taken by him in the 
general welfare and advancement of the natives. 
After some discussion it was resolved to vote a 
statue by a public subscription to bo raised from 
^among the Native community and to appoint a 
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Committee of the following gentlemen with power 
to add to their number. 

Rajah Krishna Nauth Roy. 

Rajah Satwa Churn Ghosal. 

Baboo Debendro Nath Tagore. 

Baboo Nundloll Singlie. 

Baboo Hum Chunder Ghose 
Baboo Sreekissen Singhe. 

Baboo Boycantnath Roy Chowdry. 

Baboo Ramgopal Ghose. 

Reverend K. M. Banerjea. 

Baboo Tarachund Cliuckroburttee. 

Baboo Degumber Mitter. 

Baboo Rama per sad Roy. 

The names of Koylas Chunder Dutt, Ramchunder 
Hitter, Dinonath Dutt, Brojonauth Dhur and Peary- 
chand Mittra were subsequently added. Hurruchun- 
der Ghose was appointed Secretary to the Committee. 

The statue having been ordered and executed was 
originally placed in the quadrangle of the Sanscrit 
College but is now to be seen in the open ground 
between the Presidency College and Haro’s School. 

IN HONOR OF DAVID HARE. 

WHO BY STEADY INDUSTRY 
HAVING ACQUIRED AN AMPJUE COMPETENCE, 
CHEERFULLY RELINQUISHED THE PROSPECT, 
Of returning to enjoy it in his JSfalive Land , 

IN ORDER TO PEOiluTfi THE WJ5LVAKEOF THAT OF HIS ADOPTION. 

To the close of his irreprochable and useful life 
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He made the improvement entellectual and moral 
AS WELL AS THE CONDITION IN SICKNESS 

No less than in health 

OF THE NATIVE YOUTH OF BENGAL 

The object of His constant Care 
And unwearing solicitude 

AND THEY IN TOKEN OF GRATITUDE AND VENERATION 
For the memory of 

Their constant Generous and most Disinterested Benefactor 
HAVE ERECTED THIS STATUE. 

LLEWLYN AND CO., 

SCULPTORS 

Calcutta . 

The Committee were much undebted to the valu¬ 
able advice and aid of Messrs G. & C. Grant of this 
city. 

MURAL TABLET IN HARE’S SCHOOL. 

This lablet erected by the teachers and students 
of this school is sacred to the memory of David 
Hare who subduing the natural desire to return to 
the land ot lus birth devoted his fortune, his energies 
and his life to the best interests of India, his adopted 
country where he will ever he affectioutly re¬ 
membered as the Father of the Native Education. 
Born in England 1775—died in Calcuta June 
1st 1842. 

Ah ! warm philanthropist faithful friend i 

Thy life devoted to one genorous end, 
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To bless tbe Hindoo mind with British lore, 

And truth’s and nature’s faded lights restore J 
If for a day that lofty aim was crossed 
You grieved like Titus that a day was lost t 
Alas ! it is not now a few brief honors 
That fate withholds, a heavier grief o’erpowers 
A nation whom you lov’d as if your own 
A life that gave the life of life is gone. 

While the Testimonial Committee were busy col¬ 
lecting subscriptions and doing the needful, Baboo 
Kissory Chand Mittra proposed to several friends 
that the friends of David Hare should meet annually 
on the 1st of June to commemorate his memory 
in a suitable manner. In compliance with his requi¬ 
sition about forty friends of David Hare met at 
Kissory Chand’s House in Nimtollah Street. Baboo 
Ramch under Mittra was called to the chair. In 
moving the first resolution the Iiov. Krishnamohun 
Banerjea spoke at great length on the disinterested 
ness and pliilanthrophy of Mr. Hare as evidenced in 
his indefatigable exertions in the cause of Native 
Education. 

The other speakers were Baboos Ram Chunder 
Mittra, Ramgopal Gbose, and Eehwara Chunder 
Goopta, who respectively dwelt on the high character 
and virtues of Mr. Hare, and his claims to the rever¬ 
ence and gratitude of the Natives. 

The resolutions which were adopted are as 
follow: — 
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That an annual meeting of tlie friends of the 
late Mr. D. Hare be held on the 1st June being the 
anniversary of his death, for the purpose of comme¬ 
morating the disinterestedness and the plulanthropliy 
■which were conspicuous in his life for more than a 
quarter of a century and for giving expression to 
those feelings of gratitude and respect with which 
his indefatigable and unparalleled exertions in the 
cause of Hindoo education ought ever to be remem-, 
bered by the Natives of India. 

That a lecture, or discourse on some points con¬ 
nected with the intellectual and moral improvement 
of India be read at the annual meeting by a gentle¬ 
man previously appointed. 

That the following gentlemen, with power to add 
to their number, be appointed a Committee for ar¬ 
ranging the details connected with the annual meet¬ 
ings ; and for taking those measures which are cal¬ 
culated to commemorate his memory viz. Rev. K. 
M. Banorjea, Baboo Rainclnindra Mittra, Ramgopaul 
Ghose, Pearycliand Mittra with Baboo Kissory Chand 
Mittra as their secretary. 

The second anniversary was held at the Fouzdari 
Balaldiana on the 1st June 1844. 

Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose in the Chair. 

The Secretary reported that the Committee whose 
duties were not confined to arranging the prelimina¬ 
ries of the anniversary meeiings but were also to 
take such measures a© were calculated to perpetuate 
the memory of their departed benefactor, had held 
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two meetings during the past year. At the first of 
these meetings the subject of writing a memoir of 
D. Hare had been considered. In order to enable 
the Committee to accomplish the above object, it 
had been resolved that a number of questions formed 
with a view to elicit information regarding the early 
part of Mr. Hare’s life should be sent to Mr. Joseph 
Hare of London, with a request that he would be 
pLased to reply to them at his earliest convenience. 
In conformity with this resolution the questions had 
been prepared and sent to Mr. Joseph Hare through 
Baboo Rajaram Roy but the Committee regretted 
that the replies had not been received. As this how¬ 
ever might be owing to the nonreceipt of the communi¬ 
cation in question in consequence of the departure 
of Mr. Joseph Hare from England for the Continent, 
the Commite had resolved on reiterating their re¬ 
quest as they were anxious that a faithful and if 
possible a complete biography of D. Hare should be 
prepared as soon as possible, it being one of the best 
means of perpetuating his memory and being but a 
duty which they owed to the departed friend of 
their country. 

The Revd. K. M. Banerjea delivered a discourse. 

The Secretary then submitted certain resolutions 
relative to the opening of an annual subscription to 
be denominated the Hare Prize Fund and to be 
devoted to giving premia to best treatises in the Ben¬ 
gali language to be chosen and advertized by the 
Committee. On the motion of the Revd. K. M. 
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Banerjea the subject was referred to the Commit tee 
for further consideration and that they were request¬ 
ed to carry out the suggestions if they were feasible. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the Hare Prize 
fund held in the Town Hall on the 14th April 1845. 

Huboo Debendrouath Tagore in the Chair. 

Head the following. 

lie port of the Committee appointed on the 1st. 
June 1843 by a public meeting for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of David Hare. 

At a meeting of the Committee held on the 20(h 
June 1844 the following resolutions wore passed. 

“ 1st. that considering the indefatigable, highly 
meritorious and purely disinterested services of the 
late David Hare Esqr. with reference to the cause 
of native education, it is dosirable to connect his name 
with objects in furtherance of that cause, as one of 
the best m< ans of perpetuating his memory. 

2nd. That for this purpose a subscription be open¬ 
ed to l)e called the Haro Prize Fund and that when 
it exceeds four thousand rupees, the amount be col¬ 
lected, by an officer to be appointed by the subs¬ 
cribers at their general inoeting ; and that the same 
be invested iii government securities the interest of 
which alone will be drawn upon for premia to be 
awarded to Bengalee treatises on subjects to be pre¬ 
viously chosen and advertized by tlie Committee. 

3rd. That in the event of the collections not 
reaching four thousand rupees, the object tor which 
contributions are solicited be cone iered as abandoned 

8 
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as it would not be desirable to attempt prosecuting 
it without the certain prospect of its permanency. 

4th. That as soon as the requisite amount is subs¬ 
cribed for, a meeting of the subscribers be called for 
the purpose of appointing office bearers and enacting 
necessary rules-for the management of the Fund, 
and the accomplishment of the object for which it is 
to be raised.” 

The sum subscribed for by the native community 
amounts to Cos. Rupees 1800 which not being even 
half the proposed amount, the Committee thought 
it proper to circulate the subscription book among 
the European community of whom a few distin¬ 
guished friends of native Education have liberally 
contributed Its. 700. Although the aggregate of both 
subscriptions falls short of the sum originally deter¬ 
mined upon, yet the Committee being on reconsidera¬ 
tion opposed to the abandonment of the plan beg to 
submit the following recommendations. 

1st. That the subscriptions bo realized and in¬ 
vested in government securities, the interest of which 
is to be applied to the bestowal of only one prize. 

2nd. That the Fund be kept open for further 
contributions and when increased to Its. 4000 and 
upwards the number of prizes be increased. 

3rd. -Jliat the Rank of Bengal be tbe Treasurers, 

4lh. That the following office bearers he appoin¬ 
ted ci ~:—three trusti es ouo of whom shall be the 
Collector and three Jud; * for ,ho purpose of decid¬ 
ing on tho merits of tho essays. 
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The following resolutions were unanimously car¬ 
ried. Proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra and 
seconded by Baboo Ram Chunder Mittra, that tho 
report just read be adopted. 

Proposed by Baboo Shaina Churn Sen and secon¬ 
ded by Baboo Horomohun Chatterjea that the follow¬ 
ing gentleman be appointed Trustees:—Baboo Ram- 
gopal Gliose, Horee Mohon Sen ; and Debendro Nath 
Tagore, and that Baboo Debendro Nath Tagore be 
requested to bo the collector. Pi'oposed by Baboo 
Ramgopal Gliose and seconded by Baboo Ram- 
chuder Mittra, that the Committee be authorized to 
select subjects for which premia will be held out and 
appoint three Judges for deciding on the merits 
of the treatises to be tendered by compctetors for 
tho premia. 

The third anniversary was held at the Fouzdari 
Balakhana Ilall on the 1st June 1845. 

Baboo Ramgopal Chose iii tho Chair. 

The chairman said that he held in his hand a 
circular calling the Hare anniversary moving which 
owed its origin to a resolution passed on the 1st June 
1843. That an annual meeting of the friend? of 
the late David Hare be held on the 1st Juno, bring 
the anniversary of his death, *for the purpose of 
commemorating the disinterestedness and pbilan- 
throphy which were conspicuous in his life for 
more than a quarter of a century and for giving 
expression to those feelings of gratitude and res¬ 
pect with which his indefatigable and unparalleled 
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exertions in the cause of Hindu Education ought ever 
to be remembered by the Natives of India. It 
was a solemn occasion. They were met to com¬ 
memorate the philanthrophy of one whose name 
was dearly beloved, was enshrined in their hearts, 
and was associated there with gratitude and esteem. 

For the last two years, a discourse on subjects connec¬ 
ted with the moral, intellectual or social advancement 
of India, had been read and his friend on the right 
would deliver a similar discourse that evening. 

Baboo Ukoy Coomar Dutto then rose to deliver 
a discourse which was in Bengalee language. The 
subject of it was the changes effected by the agency 
of education in tho Hindu mind. He began by 
taking a retrospective view of the condition of his 
country. He contrasted the present with the past. 
Time Was ho said when Hindus were so utterly 
incapable of appreciating the utility of public 
works that they would not have subscribed a pice 
to promote them—when they understood nothing 
except what related to the gratification of their 
animal wants. A better day had however dawned 
upon his fatherland. Though the great mass of 
his countrymen were still destitute of all public 
spirit and pre-omin^ntly distinguished by apathy and 
lukewafmncs3 yet there was a large and increase- 
ing number of educated and intelligent Natives who 
wore not open to these charges. They thought and 
acted far differently from their benighted brethren 
many of them were laudably exerting themselves 
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to improve and elevate tlieir country, they had 
established societies for ameliorating its moral and 
political condition ; they had set on foot educational 
institutions for disseminating the blessings of that 
education which they had themselves received, and 
which they knew, was the grand remedial agent 
for all the evils of their country. Baboo Ukhoy 
Coomar Dutto then dwelt upon the happy efforts 
likely accrue from the present altered state of 
things brought about by the labors of that zealous 
and indefatigable friend of native education—the 
late David Hare, ne was the author of that great 
moral revolution through which this country was 
revolving. The Baboo adverted to the exertions 
of Mr. Hare in promoting almost every object that 
was calculated to ameliorate the condition of India, 
such as the freedom of the press, and the prevention 
of the cooly trade ; and he concluded by eulogizing 
that active benevolence which was the most cons¬ 
picuous trait of Mr. Hare’s character. The Baboo 
sat down amidst loud aud enthusiastic cheers. Baboo 
Kissory Chund Mittra then rose and said:— 

My friend has just observed that Mr. Hare was 
one of those who think the world to bo their country 
and mankind their countrymen. His indefatigable 
exertions to promote our moral and intellectual 
elevation cannot be sufficiently appreciated. To 
work out the great work of our regeneration was 
his object and to the furtherance of that object 
he unhesitatingly devoted all his cncrgii. All his 
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hopes and aspirations were centred in the prospect 
ot its realization. I am sure, I should nofc.be 
charged with exaggeration, if I declared that among 
the philanthropists, whom England—whom Europe, 
whom the world have given birth, to a high place 
must unquestionably be assigned to David Hare. 
\\ ith an energy which triumphed over those for¬ 
midable obstacles which had opposed themselves 
to the progress of intellectual enlightenment in our 
country—with a perseverance which was unweary¬ 
ing with a benevolence which was not sectarian 
but catholic, he devoted himself to the good of a 
foreign race and pursued in privacy and seclusion, 
the paths of beneficence which lead to no fame among 
men, but which conduce to that glory compared 
to vhich royalty itself is but insignificance and 
yields that happiness compared to which that of 
the senses dwindles into nothingness. But it would 
be idle to dwell upon the philanthrophy of Mr. 
Haro before an assembly composed of those who 
have been largely and incalculably indebted to 
him—of those who may be said to owe their intellec¬ 
tual existence to Mi)*d#f¥Thnse who have been 
accustomed from the earliest days of their youth 
to look upon him as their best and most sincere 
friend. The discourse we have just heard is very 
clover and interesting and it is not the kso because 
of its being a Bengali one. I know Mr. Chairman 
that there is a largo number of our educated friends 
• can relish nothing that is Bengali, their taste 
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seems to be diametrically opposed to all that is 
written in their own tongue. The most elevated 
thoughts and the most sublime sentiments when 
embodied in it become flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
But this prejudice is I am disposed to think fast 
wearing out and the necessity and importance of 
cultivating the Bengali language, the language of our 
country—the language of our infancy—the language 
in which our $$rliosfc ideas and associations are in- 
twined will ere long bo recognized by all. 

The fourth annivarsarv was held at the Fouzdarie 
Balakhna Hall on the 1st June 1816. 

Baboo Ramgopal Gnosp in inn chair. 

Tho Reverend K. M, Banerjca read a discourse 
in Bengali. 

Read a letter dated 20th April 1846, from Baboo 
Kissory Cliaud Mitfcra resigning tho office of 
Secretary in consequence of his departure for 
Raj sha ve. 

Mov< 1 by Baboo Ramgopal Ghoso seconded by 
Reverend K. M. Banerjea and unanimously carried 
that a vote of thanks be given io Baboo Kissory 
Chand Mittra for his energetic and zealous services. 

Proposed by the Reverend K. M. Banerjea secon¬ 
ded by Baboo Ramchnnder Mittra and carried unani 
mously that Baboo Peary ('band Miitra be appoin- 
ted Secretary to the Commit!eo for the perpetuation 
of Mr. Hare’s memory. M. J. Kerr Principal of 
the Hindu College spoke at some length on the 
benevolence and philunthrophy of Mr. David Hare 
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from the many opportunities lie had of judging 
of his character. Baboo Peary Chand Mittra reported 
that he had received advices as to the successful 
execution of Mr.Hare’s statue by Mr. Baily. It 
had been seen by Dr. Groodeve and Mr. Joseph. Hare 
both of whom had pronounced it to possess a striking 
and excellent likeness. He added that it would 
soon be shipped. With regard to the Biographical 
Sketch of Mr. Hare, he regretted to say that the 
Committee had not been able to take any steps in 
consequence of their not having been furnished with 
the materials of the early part of his life. As to 
the Hare Prize fund, *he begged to state that the 
balance in the hand of the Collector was Rupees 1631 
and 6 annas. He earnestly hoped that the amount 
required to make up the requisite sum would bo 
made up. 

The fifth anniversary was held at the Medical 
College Theatre on the 1st June 1847. 


The Revd. K. M. Banerjea in the Chair. 

Pundit Madun Hohun Turkalanker delivered 
a discourse in Bengali on the extraordinary virtues 
and philanthropic acts of David Hare. 

The sixth anniversary was held at the Hindu 
College on the 1st June 1848. 

Baboo Djbbendernath Tagore in the Chair. 

Baboo Rajnarain Bose delivered a discourse in 
the Bengali. 

The seventh anniversary was hold at the Hindu 
College on the 1st June 1849. 
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Baboo Ramgopal Ghose in the Chair. 

The meeting was largely attended. Among the 
visitors were the Hon’ble J. E. D. Bethune, Dr. F. J. 
Mon at, and Mr. Balfour. 

The Reverend K. M. Banerjea read a discourse 
expatiating on the philanthropy of David Hare, the 
father of native education and demonstrating that 
it is incumbent on every native who had benefitted 
by Mr. Hare to promote female education. 

The Hon’ble J. E. D. Bethune expressed a very 
high opinion of the discourse and proposed that 
it should be printed. 

The eighth anniversary wasJield at the Sanscrit 
College on the 1st June 1850. 

The Revd. K. M. Banerjea in the Chair. 

The Revd. K. M. Banerjea read a discourse in 
Bengali on the best means of invigorating the 
Bengali language which concluded with a very 
full notice of David Hare. 

The ninth anniversary was held at the Medical 
College on the 1st June 1851. 

The Revd. Professor K. M. Banerjea in the chair. 
Baboo Shamaohum Mokerjca read a paper in Bengali. 

The tenth anniversary was held at the Medical 
College on the 1st June 1852. 

Rajah Pratap Chundek Sing in tok Chair. 

Baboo Nobinkissen Banerjea read a paper in 
Bengali. 

The eleventh anniversary was held at the Medical 
College on the 1st June 1853. 
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The Reyd. Professor K. M. Banekjea in 
the Chair. 

Baboo Sripufci Mokerjea read a paper in Bengali. 
The twelfth anniversary was held at the Medical 
College on the 1st June 1854. 

Baboo ShibCii under Deb in the Chair. 

Dr. Chuckerbutty read a discourse having refer¬ 
ence to the benefits of the travelling of the natives of 
India. 


The thirteenth anniversary was held at Baboo 
Sreckissen Singhi’s House, Jorasanko on the 1st 
June 1855. 

Rajah Kaleekissen*Deb Baiiadoor in the Chair. 

Baboo Umbica Churn Ghosal, Kristodas Paul, 
and Ivaliprosono Sing read discourses. Baboo Kristo¬ 
das Pal concluded his discourse by making the 
following remarks regarding David Hare:— 

Bat stop my humble soul ! Gentlemen, we have been so long 
talking of the ‘‘educated" Native of Bengal," but who was it that 
made him worthy of the name, and raised him to this enviable 
distinction—to be more clear, who was it that first obtained him 
the education he is justly so proud of? Question your own- 
selvae, gentlemen, question them that saw your friend labor in 
your cause, question the elder portion of your countrymen, 
question Time—the never-dying and never-speaking and all 
knowing Historian—and all will answer you he was “David 
H e i ,# —that glorious being to celeberate whose memory wo 
have met this evening 1 With him 

Life was real, life was earnest l 
“devoted to one generous end,"— 

To bless the Hindu mind with British lore, 

And truth’s and nature's faded lights restore.—D. L. It. 
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fDWTcfHaro was the true friend of India ; he pledged his powers 
to the most sacred task that ever man took to the performance 
of. Ho sought the education—the true enlightenment of the 
peoplo of Bengal, Neither day nor night was to him a respite 
while a single stoue was left unturned which could push the 
progress of his cause. Ilis heart and soul were all embarked 
in the undertaking the success of which is mirrored in the elo- 
vated soul of Young Bengal. The country may ho benefitted, 
no doubt, by the march of Iron linos, the diffusion of electric 
wires, the irrigation of canals, the construction of metalled 
roads, the easy despatch of letters, and the conversion of rank 
jungles into luxuriant fields and smiling abodes of men, 
aud their several authors are entitled to our highest esteem 
and gratitude, hut the work which lias for its object, the 
dispelling the darkness of ignorance % aud barbarism, the sap¬ 
ping the foundation of the old fabric of superstition, and anti¬ 
quated prejudices, and the diffusing a taste for the truly sublime 
and beautiful, the really good and great, is beneficial beyond 
expression, and he who carries it out, is deserving of our admi¬ 
ration and love beyond compare. A Stephenson or an O’Shaugh- 
y,ora Thomason, or a Napier, has well grounded pretensions 
to our praise aud gratitude, but who can do adequate justice to 
the eminent services David Hare rendered to our common 
country ? If there he in this world what men call guardian 
angels, who guide our destinies and wntoll over our interests, 
David was undoubtedly such a one. He was a friend to tho 
friendless, a guardian to those that were without a guardian, 
and a helpman to them that were without a help The stories 
that are related of him are. if not romantic, truly Roman-like. 
It is a pity that wo have not a complete life of such a man 
whose every action pointed a moral, the book of whoso exis¬ 
tence was a treatise on moral philosophy, and an eloquent volume 
on unrestricted philanthrophy, whoso virtues were quite Socratio. 
and whose conduct quite saintly. Indeed ho was the man—if 
mail may be called the image of his Maker. He was an 
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honor to bn blood, a glory to Ills country, and an ornament 
to his race. Oh ! What a noble soul was Ids, how large his 
heart! He left the land of his birth—the home of his youth 
and love — to emancipate like Lord .Byron, tho wretched sons 
of India, from intellectual thraldom, anej. to die at last in tho 
ardour of his good cause in a foreign region which lie loved with 
an undivided heart. He appropriated all his resources to the 
services of those that have met this evening to honor his 
memory. It is truly edifying to observe that no love of fame or 
worldl}” advantage actuated him to the work of goodness that 
has quite immortalized him—a pure disinterestedness, a heart¬ 
felt desire for our good, a genuine anxiety for our welfare 
led him to those noble acts of charity and self sacrifice, with 
which the brilliant achievements of the conqueror, or the 
glorious discoveries and % inventions of the philosopher, can 
hardly hear comparison. Ho did not blazon forth with osten¬ 
tation the deeds of his benevolence,—or preach about the 
spirit of his philanthropy. He did good by stealth. In 
silence and secrecy did he work out his intention % A good know¬ 
ledge of the routine of his daily life is worth having Tho 
following, though brief, is a prettv fair outline : With the 
h used to rise, and his morning duties doue, set bin 
to the progress of the sacred cause lie mortgaged himself to. 
A numbor of indigent fathers with their innocent little boys 
waits on him,—ho asks of their *uit, and replied, gladly 
takes the youths under his care, and enrols thorn into the soldiery 
of which he was the captain and the commander. When it 
is time for him to go to his school—the stage whereon ho 
played,—the field whereon he fought—the sphere of his action — 
the world of his career—ho sots out, and arrived, looks a3 
to who are absent and why? He asks of tho neighbour 
students Uio cause, and then sets out to enquire himself of 
their absence. Whore answered that the smallness of bin 
means hardly allows the hoy to continue his studio ; longer, 
he plays tho banker, and assists him with money, -but that 
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lir: manages *o sihnlly and ‘-eorctly that hi* IcUmv-studenU 
know no more of it than I or you know what is tl • moment 
going on in Austria or Iltis-ia. Vv non answers! tliiit the 
boy is sick, he uch the doctor, and attends him daily until 
he thoroughly recovers — a ’sort jl parental care is thou read 
in his looks. Although with nu splendid. littfcUeotfO 
or attainments, still ho instinct was ho with the ml of train' 
in^, that he gave his students an intrdleciual character quite 
astonishing. The pride—the honest pride and the only pi idc 
in which ho indulged himself, wab that his pupils formed 
the flowers of the Hindu College. Ilis manne*:.- were so 
winning, and hi - conduct so gracious thul boy* Duck to him 
as their only friend. They took a delight to bo in the presence 
of Hare—to belong to Hare’s school. $ 1 many are the acts 

of his goodness tradition hand • down to us that it is haid to 
allude to them oven in this small coiupws. One telle mo 

that his library was his btudents’ libraiy—-Ins papers i "1 pui • 
theirs. Another says that, ho w.is so liberal and hind heait»d 
that, like po »r Goldsmith, no Would pawn his ming olutlu h 
if that r ■>’ Id bo*.n lit any Again another states th \t he w 'mid 
undergo the ^ru.itcjl: truub. • n*. sutlc i* the woist pacrilho 
if ho could, by f 1 doing, do g d to las suitor. llwcsto 

whom, cover we aak of the benevnh ime of David Hai'*, a m\v 
Idle is told—so thick is the volume ot hid ads of oh 
Indeed, be was the etvp 1 of go- loess men inv< he, 1 ’ w w 
virtue personified - ; • >py was his soul. Nut he was 

not blinded by relig ous bigotry. Color or civ- 1 v . to him 
no pretext for ha w ili d- aval 1 his ; d. His uihdon n. 
not for .- io ass but for ; wl. / v. lull • *» no to lum. I be ■ - I 
and orthodox Hind . , up. I <o ch 'eifriiiy cn l their b w- to 
him fnr Instruction—not only wan hi* rlrnity, but hi* non 
«'> •' arism was a gro.al inducement to them. At his d u.h 
there wu not n Hindu in India v.hukn v, hi. . ami did i. *t 
shed tears fur bim. Ilia demise e* a c mnon cabin.uy to 
the country. Men, women, i*ml children all wept for Min. 

I) 





So beloved and valued was he ! Ask you, gentlemen, where 
do the* remain? of such a philanthropist lie. interred P Oh : 
lie is consigned to the hearts of the Hindus —ho the best of 
iriends that they ever had. Tint there has been also anothei 
b* dal for him. Go to College Square, and there you will 
find his sacred monument raised by his beloved and grateful 
Hindu friend and students—though his true and worthy monr. 
ment is wherever an educated Native breathes. 

There David rests in death, while living fame 
From Thames to Ganges wafts his honor’d name 1 
Samuel Ih -ers* the Lard of Memory say" — 

—When by a good man’s grave I sit alone, 
jMelhinks an angel sits upon the stone, 

Like those of old on that thrirediallow’d night. 

Vs ho s it and walked ill raiment heavenly bright, 

And, with a voice inspiring not fear 

^ays, pointing upward, “know, he is not here, 

Ho in risen 

Dor rmt a yimilav f cling steal into our breasts, and do we 
not mind when wo muff 

memory of him to whom wo owe this, our present elevated posi¬ 
tion ? Indeed, if there bp any to whom we are bound in a 
hi h no mail can liquidate, it is David 
dlm-p. I copilot oloso w ithout citing the following lines of the 
Font . 

0 Day Id Hnro ! the man ’ the brother ! 

And ; it thou gone, md gone for ever ? 

And hast thou orost that unknown river 

Liio’s dreary bound ? 

Like the- wluii; ahull v,c find another 

The world around ? 

fro >o yoni sculptur'd t'.mb, vo Great l 

In a' Iho tinsel tra-h state ! 

Hut. by thy Lorn., t turf well wait 

Thou man of worth. 
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And weep thee a’c lje&fc fellow’s fa'o 

E’er lay in earth# 



Such was David Hare ! To aim we owe 

A Uubt of • miles* gratitude. 

And lo pav that debt we must do wlmt our education tearln a 
us to do, and wdi at lie, if alive, would approve of, v i /. . mas 
Lfcome.s a Mail an-.l a Patriot, and avoid those paths which load 
f evil and which he abhorred. Gentlemen, to conclude in the 
nepiessive language of Lord Halifax, may ,ve ro raise our rhar- 
a t r, that we may help to make the next age a belter thh.y, 
and leave posterity in our debt for the ndvantngo it diall re* 1 ivo 
from our example. God ’wiling. we shall not bo mutual to 4 Q 
task. Come then! He su.K ! Try what you toll, d.» what 
you would have done—glory and your country's gratitude await 
><! 1 


# Burns 1 Elogv on Captain Mathew flendetren. To suit 
the lines to the occasion i have taken the liberty of sub-ti.. 
“David Haro” for ‘‘Render* oip'—an net not very upidunsillo 
in itself. 


The fourteenth anniversary was held at the le use 
of Baboo Kaliprosono Singh on the 1st June 


Raja KvLIKIUSHNA RaHADOOK, IN TUP OlUTK. 

The chairman explained the object of the morning 
aiul dwelt at some 1< »igth on the plnl.mthnpio labors 
and noble self-denial ol the late David llaie. 

Babu Srcepntty Movdvcrjen read an. Bngli.h dis¬ 
course on Education with special reference i' the 
Training .School of Jailor ■ . 

Baboo Kaliprnsono Singh read a Bengali efisny 
4 ‘ii the Hudy of tho Vernacular language, A warm 
uud lengthy discussion ila.*n ensued bet wren M . 
Me. Luck io and Brotcs^r Bui es-. of the 1'im ntal 
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Academy one side and Baboos Krisio Das Pal and 
dtidno Mail) Ghosconthe other. Tho former two 
gentlemen maintained that in order to impart to the 
people of India, a sound moral education and elevate 
them fo a higher state of practical ethics, the Govern- 
in. nl. as a Chiidian Gevernmont could not with any 
oondstency exclude the Bible from its schools and 
colleges, whilst the latter two strenuously opposed 
lhem saying tha* for good practical morals there was* 
no necessity lor going to the Christian scriptnre;s ; thafc 
moral.v as such were to be abundantly found in am* 

Vi bg’.'irs x,' rk or professed book on ethics and that 
nioi .ih and religion were widely apart from each other, 

Tho Reverend 0. H. A. Dali supj orted the Native 
sp. ala rs. Ho also said that he had recently rcciovcd 
fpni tlw United States a little book of moral lessons 
having no i\ • vuco to Cliri-tianity, which was 
-ubmiltej Lliroagli a sub-inspector n Mr. Gordon 
Young for adoption in government schools and 
colleges, and which with a few exceptions*, he added, 
Iiu.n U '*n approved of, and was now in the course of 
pn Illicit; Ion. 

The chairman then informed tho meeting that in* 
n ]'Of t Jjjs as ; 'U b» it received from iho A.ljndicai■ rs 
ef'li I.V'e.e gi\en la- 1 year. lie a 1 o expressed 

!i?s npi rotation of a Migge>riou made by one of the 
member* pro < n( lliat a Life .> 1* the late lamented 
Dnv id llaro should i : written in Bengali which lie 
hoped would l#e produced on a imlJi 
iliis iiom year. 


Th6 fifteenth anniversary was held at the honso 
of Baboo Sreekissen Singh on the 1st. June *857. 

Baboo Jadaub Kiusuna Siren, in tub chair. 

Baboo Xiliuoney Deb read a paper on tho History 
of Education in Bengal. 

The sixteenth anniversary washed <1 at the house 

Baboo Kali Prosono Singh on the 1st. Juno 1^ 

Raja Kali Krishna baiiadoor, 

IN THE OHATU. 

Baboo Kaliprosono Singh read a paper on Ben¬ 
gali Drama, 

r rhe seventeenth anniversary was held at tho 
lionet; of Kaliprosono Singh on the Is! June 18.VJ. 

Baja Kali Krishna JunAnoon, in the < hair.' 

Tho chairman instating tho object oi convening 
the meciing, expatiated on tho di. ingui ir i • ‘''vcls 
of the la to David Haro to tho cause of native edu¬ 
cation. 

Baboo Blprodas Banorjca and Hungiall Baiun ji > 
read discourse- 1 in Bengali. 

The eighteenth anniversary was held ni tho honu 
of Baboo KahpiWeno Singh on tho 1st June ISiiO. 

Baboo Bat wound Sing, tn the (Vuit. 

Baboo Kakeproseno Singh read a di v. uuo in 
Bengali. 

The Kinoi.eenth anniversary v vi ^ held ut the ip ‘ 1: 

Indian Association Booms on the 2nd June 18L1. 

Baboo Itaing< paul Ghoso in iho chair, B iboo 
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iv'v-orv Cl mini "Mitini delivered a di ’our-o on the 
‘•Hindu College and its founder/’ This discourse 
vill Ijo found in appendix B, 

The Twentieth anniversary Avas held at the Rooms 
i ' tie British Indian Association on the 1st Juno 
1802. 


liA .1 ah Pertattp CTiunper SlNGIJ BaHADOOR; 

IN THE ClTATR. 

Baboo Kaliprosono Bingli read a discourse in 
Bengali on i Lie State of Agriculture in Bengal and 
tlk Agricultural Exhibition. 

Tho twenty-first; annivorsarj was held ft't the 
RVioios ui the British Indian Association on the 1st 
A, no 18GB. 

Baboo Dequmisur j\lm ia, in tut: Chair. 
Baboo Ki sory Clmnd l\littra delivered a discourse 
on ihe “Medical (Allege and its lirst tSertv." 

The t 'venty-M-. uiid am livers:!**;.' wa s held at the 
Ihhidi Indian Association Rooms on the 1st Juno 
.1 Ml. 

Baboo Ke -ortvcuAM* Mittra, in ttii; Chair. 

discourse. 

T‘■■ i w ( ui \-third )]!.<, -ir. \>u- held al the 
Ihilidi Indian As.mh i.;tiuu i < oinon the 1st dune 

JShd. 

• . Kaivrmus J\uo.. is Tin Ct’aik. 
Baboo i)wijoT*dorn i'll li.ag r- . I a discourse. 
Tir-Twenty-fourth um.i*• bury held at th<* 


British Indian Association Rooms on (:ie 1st Jam? 

I860, 

BABOO Kl^OUYOCTANn Mittha, in the oita in. 

Baboo Kessub Chumlra Ken delivered a very 
interesting dheour.-,,* on the progress of* education 
in the metropolis and concluded by suggesting that 
irvme inor> .uiti.-factory arrangements ought to be 
made in <li Government schools for imparling moral 
education to die pupil*. 

Baboos Kes.sub (diundor - n, Kristo Dns I\'l, 
Kissor^ Chand l\iittra and Ivashishur Mittra were 
appointed a Committee for the purpose of taking imo 
con‘ddeiation tho (huniblemavs of making repre¬ 
sentation to (lie ])ii. cur of Public Instruction tor 
making ueli arrangements os maj mum,* to the 
pupils in Government schools more healthy . i d 
smt lined moral education Mid moral • raining. 

The mooting tlr-n mjaniio ^taly vcsolv d to .. i.d i 
its thanks to the Director of Public Instruction l > 
changing tIj* name of the (Mooull.di Bunch mhoul 
into Have School. 

The nty-ffill anniversary va 1M at »iir 
luiti.di 1 i*li.ii 1 -u a Ijv lo. oms on dm l>< 

18*17. 

IiAr.no Diet e vitii Mm ha, in * m: Gnu a 

Dr. iMulnoidra Lull Hirear cave a di<eoui*>o ( .1 
the uPW U of Ki< L,h Li chiea, iu I on 11,0 11 i 1 ) 1 1 a mind. 

Tliu T\sei • .enth aioiivcr-an oas I told u the 
Town Hull on the la Jui . 1 b«*’> 


S m; y 

TjiEiiiivr.i-. K. M. Baner.tev, in tui: Chair. 
B;ibbo Kis^bry Cliand Mittra road “the Life of 
Dwurkanath Tagore.” 

The Twcnty-pintli aimiVorsary was held at. the 
Town Hull,'ou tho L;t Juno 187^. 

The IIon’rlc J. B. Phear, in tiii: Chair. 

The Reverend K. M. Banerjea doli.orcd a dis- 
c* ur>o on tho Parly Stare of Education in Bengal. 

Tlie Thirliotli aimiversarj h Id tho Town 
Hull, on the 1st Juno 1872. 

Tin: Reved. K. M. Baki ujka, in the Chair. 
Baboo 1 *ur Ciumder Mittra delivered a discom \n*. 
“Nci-d we give our young men a more practical 
education t)ian tln-v roecivt.” 

Tho Thirty- oeond r.»nivrr-airy wih held ut the 
Town Hull, i dm Li June 187*1. 

if IJ .IT l.IirM'l'f'VA ! II BaUAUOOR, IV TJir (TnUli. 
lJahou aoI 'Apal v lii< rd( livon d a (!i:A"U)> on 
du iitn< - f tho c hi :i‘ J R< *•;m 1 i to 1 ’ a *«ddwr. 

T! i• 1!ii 1 1 , - *in t i oi . 1 ) \ tmu'v v»:ii hold ut tlio 
S*Pule Iluir?e, on tin* I- .1 un<* 1^70 

Tin: LIon' i Rajah \«ur,»i r.o Krishna 
R \TJAJiv‘f I*. IN in (TtAlU. 

Tin? n oulia* Chub limn Her mul ing i low pro* 
i.iioi • rijnar.vM on tIm |<hilunJhr0|4i t > uiul dm mo*l 
. nl•mol,' son .■ • * i a * Liio 1 hr. M liuio had n dot d 
to lit*' cuti^a (>[ native education introduced l.H 
Muheudro Hdi .vi'eur ho • I• I» er- * j u dueounu. 
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l>,il > Ji.n: I (UlOSe, Uewivml K. ^1. I'iin«*i # - 

jea, Im>v<> Dclu 'i Iroi;.iili Tagore ad judicni ms. 

1. Prr/t of H -. 100. 

For tli«? Ik . <*' ay in Bengali on iho u\iU oi 

Early Marriage. in the Iona of a lain. 

A vs ardcd lo Uiilito Seotanath Chose Hindu Cnl* 
logo, Senior Department. 

2. Prize <>f Us. 75. 

For flu Ik i <"■. :i Bengali, ou Hindu Female 
education. 

Awarded to TavusauLar Sunnana of tlie Sanscrit 
College. 

3. Prize of Us. H O. (1850.) 

For the best e>say in Bengali on the |>r< - n: 
jtalo of JFn..di iituaUiro and iHo b A I'm..ns » ; - 
cnriching it. 

Award' d lo Puiulil llureenath Snnna. 

•1. In Joel t lit * ijue^tion of offering a piizo n . 
a life ei’ David Mini* was mooted. 

UuHoo U. ogupaul (iluev miauled a*> lull** . - ,k I 
doubt if lilt*iv iv materials to < n. I V a w ;. t i 
produce an int• - Am; l iograpli}. I< - < d <.f u 
“life’ ve suuihl profubU gut a \ Ik* pv dic’d . -hav on 
D:»\ *• T Har \ cliUV;u*U v.*' TF ! {mere ml K. ' I. 

Ihmeijen com* m d m !l i-> miim 


Vi/e of U*-. 12(\ ( 


F‘ 'll** l.M -I , -;m 


Lin, ’»* «J 1 1 i V oj l ' .1 I-' 'll in ... • .Mil IlM Hl'll I jllll'P 
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A 1‘rizo of Its. 200. (isr>3). 

Fur the 1 j *st cs -ay in Bengali— ” what. constitutes 
llio y witness of a nation. 15 

Awarded ro pundit tlaronath Surma. 

' . Prize oi Iis. 200. 

For Pie best essay in Bengali on the following 
sidy-ef : — 

“That social Improvement* are most required 
in tin.' present date of society in Bengal and by 
what means can May be most ctlcetually promoted” r 
Only one ( .-say was received and ns it did not como 
•ip to the uutrl;, a prize of 100 Jls. was y: . uii. 

7. Pi i/i of Ks. 350. 

Tor the la. 1 e-wy in Bengali) on the Importance 
ol‘ physical education. 

3 e, j *i\ were received and a prize of 100 Ilf. 

*wu ;>i \> u iv> Bail»■ jo Runglull Fanerji a. 

X. Prize of Its. 250. 

Fm the bed. t -iv in Bengal: i.o consist of 
r.O) pad- Id Advanl >;_<• of f ‘ommcroc, 2nd An 
wr.iuni of tlie cl»r*ehyeiiu'nt of tlio external com- 
n en e of Bengal. 

Onh one- -- iv was nr. * < 1 a...a the prize wui 
given. 

it. I*ii oi IF. 100. 

F.u the In i. j-s; ’ iu t : . :-Ii, v n It&IlnuvM and 

1 . j n lit their inti Uotion, 

proM|.- m aii'.i pr ••nl si...; nd their imprn nnee nd 

• nee (wd-lcml p.-li ticalh, ^ innurci dly and 
g»*ueiiili> a • eC< ", lit p'eyn s'sof the p< -pic. 
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Four Ih.'ay- worn received but none came np t; 
tLo murk. 


Baboo Pearychnnd Mittra subiniiiod I lie following 
minute to tho Committee of Adjudicators. u Ono or 
tiro objects of inviting annually o^-ays in IVn- n« 
Las been in a great measure gained a« a number 
of works on a great many subjects Live been pub¬ 
lished and it may now lx worthy of'eon d deration 
whether ; t. would not bo bottev h> ?• j ply ibe w 1 <»d » 
of our fund to the hesfowal of prize- for wort - on 
corlain -objects of practical importnmv, culling 
them “Hare Prize J'xtnv! J3ook>P I am rely submit 
thi as c 'igge»tion which if approved by tho commit 
tee il will t m cos.sarv to have confirmed by <t ynterot 
nr :ting of the rub:<rihe v to the Jun<f lob* cnlad 
os t o<■ ijillv for the purpose. 1 

A special meeting of the pubfrovibors t<> 0 Hare 
Bibo fund was b Id at th< Brl.Mi Indian ;; wa iad'm 
Hooms on the ; 1 1 < mb 1 >1:— 

Baboo IbhmNnKoNAiu Tao< rnc, in thi: ( ;vim 

J lie chairman rend tliO advertisement •« liv uing 
tho meeting. 

The following re elutions are unniemou !;, 
adopted. 

1st. That l • o he - lov, al of jobog ihr the 1 
oh-mvs in Bengal} not hating w ork l ,-.o » ■! ma malt , 
ihn Mtionm him suing : the J 1*U • Lrr/e fund 
m>,v »pj bed i o ii - );ret ..ration «»f h make h v <••! « 
in th Bengali L.mgiiigo calculated to elevate ti'A 
Inode mind, 





2nd. Thid tho pror-i i t .\djndicab.i>; f'ah-.n Deben- 
* 1 1 '>n *di T.v'oro, Baboo lUungopnl Cilio-n mid i’ <: Bevd. 
lv. Cain-rj; a with power tr> add to tin ‘r number 

''. • Committee for carrying out tlio above <*1 »i(‘*b 
3rd. Tliat tlio pro sent secretary Baboo Peary- 
■ •hand Jliftra be the secretary to the Commitfe ». 

4th. Tli at • >rt ib< ill]: papy of oy<w\ work to 
ho approved by tin OominUlia and pul li h( d. fch< 
V'ord*- tlio l! Haro Prize Fund h ay u are to V in¬ 
erted v ii.li tlio view to perpetuate tlio ineinorv of 
.David Haro. 

.bill. Tli at every worl: to 1 m* approved by the 

<* mum it lev shall bo 1 lie property I the writer. 

titb- mi cha :go of . i 

I"* paid out of ilie Haro Prize fund. 

In 18(57 (biboo Paingopatil (llio.-e retired frOm 
tiii- iih-'v - J Viboo Fliibcb • 11 } r 1 n wa . olceb’d a 
memhei of th<5 ('(imiun teo of ndjnoieater.' and Iho 
r ocrelary aa a* appoiiiP-d TtavuHuiV' 1 . in tlio room of 
ibibou Bum nn.aul < • bi^e. 

Tin* wniis- published under flu an pie h of tlio 
vuiiuniitoo nre—- * 

I. Adbatie I * i r 1 u 1 1 udnetion to ipiritnrib 

i Oii 1 y l b i m*• > bid! . bii . 01 < r l )• •• i, 

II. Hob aiiilre • e\. i bn \ t.rualc 

pb* 1 1 v I'ldioO (»<»| 1 - t'P 

III. Selection : Ji.ru Hujimbt Uiineo Pair! 'i im 
f ori’in 1 nibjert *• dilp clu-fa 1 lx Ji.ibuo Hiibdllilidt i 

Dob. 

IV Tlio flii. In Female C oinpofilthms. 


V. A TY'AAx coiiUining directions for It am¬ 
ine dili'i.-i'ent Manual and Fine arts hv Baboo 
Pramnith Out I Chow-dry. (To l>o published shortly.) 

It is to 1)0 regretted that neither 4 lio Council of 
Education nor tlir* Managing Committee of the Hindu 
College recorded a suitable resolution after the death 
of David • Hare. The latter body in tlieir proee. u- 
i:>gs dated 13th June 1842 in proposing- the appoint¬ 
ment of a visitor for Haro’s School allude to “\ho 
valuable s :vi< Mr, taro f o lh< ■ 

Baboo Iiussomoy, fveretary e the Section of 
the Goim.qil of Education, in'] 

dated 13th *lun. 1-12 state- “it appears ilmt the 
pnpiU of this school (School Society English 
School nt Catuldnnga) Lmvo hitherto C-en admiBnl 
entirely by Mr. Nine; that they have paid nothing 
for schooling, hook. or .•'tationcry, that tie di.-cip- 
lino \v;>« n detained 1»v Hr. Hare pirn ? n’ly: and 
(hat he paid from his own funds any incidental 
charges in ow-* of the Government. . lho anew 
of five hundred *-ape "if’ In the ]olt< r iivm th»* 
(h.*ia ral IVpatCu it dated 2! Ih Juno 1812 
ing the proposed arrangeiu* lit fur the tppino name ef 
rIio hoIiouI in 4gi< stion it i dated that.—“ Hi. 
in Cuimeil LaUhot evdi this ueCaMOu Ot : eeerdny; hi • 
regie! m the loss the em-< Ot education Ire id rid 
bs til- I ..ini e «,i the indi\iduat vhos» v ivo and I 1 
in duly produced thu 11 unddug at u< <U tho In 
tilutiuu uudoi oview.’' 

.Between 1 He 1 ; 1 H C d: i* >vns \ .lidn ! ‘U»-i. 

1U 
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cT prizes to the Hindu College and other TnstItutfons 
in tlio Town Hall, at which tho Honourble F. J. 
Hallidar, ilia Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, pre- 
hJ*h 1. In adverting io the Education Dispatch 
and the dissolution of tho Council of Education 
ho paid a very feeling tribute to the memory of 
David Hare, which lie felt called upon to do as the 
nenno oi tho Hindu College, which was so large] v 
indebted to him, would under the new arrangement 


cease. 


CHAPTER V. 
r.i: incise i:\ces. 

C. GJL£A>'T JE?^. 

Extraordinary power of wall ing .— 

Mr. Hare muH have been a man oi remarkably 
Lr al hy organization and great physical powers of 
iffoduranco. An Instance of this has bean related 
1 on# evoiung at tlio lahle of his oU 
friend Mr. Famed; Grey with whom lie redded, 
wi«. r: a young g ntDmau visitor was taking tea, 
tlie i eivei - itiou tm.iod upon ilio habit of e, 7 //./ ; ,, (% 
v'. ii 'ii some re mar or g 1 lnnnuiirod prove aliou, 

i.uoie^d Mi. Him* to chalk nge the visitor io a trial 
,! b < walking ;»• ut. Tie challenge wan :.L onco 
‘ i’h. 0 , ami iho | : >r, Mailing m walked 

• * 1-.j 1 el.j*oi< , ("* I mile.-!) and tin . • returned, — 

' h on ' »,i ! • )j; reaching Haro S'i root, (su called 

1 ° idle Mr. If o himself iu wide) Mr. 
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Grey’s home was situated, whilst his young anta¬ 
gonist was fairly exhausted and done up, Mr. Haro 
himself, to shew how little ho was nth clod, ran 
the length of the Street to Mr. Grey’s door t 


Simple dicL— 


Iiis dietary luibits, also appear .I to be as simple 
as they were temperate. lie would not use 
butter—saying it was fit. only to greaso cart wlu v-Is 
with. This however had most probably reference 
only to tho miserable commodity which was m 
those days obtainable in Calcutta, and might be seen 
manufactured wirh primitive rusticity of manner at 
tlie Buttermnn’s door, midst the smothering dust, 
of a public road. 

Eaboo Rajnauain Bosiu 


i’e.rati:n/or not vidl'niy sick boys* — 

Once, when I wont to sol him after mv roc >v ry 
from an attach of fever, ho was higliH di-plen-eu with 
inn iur not having sent him notice' of my illness >o 
iliathe diouhl 1attended, wiili nicdicircH in hislimid. 

J.l rubbed buys in) ills am hand .— 

^!r. iluro used ou.*n to at the gr 1 ' . I* hi 4 

School with a towel in his hand, at i lie time when 
it broke up in the afternoon, to ru!> riu limbs <•) rho 
! iivs with it to too v i - liter 1 hr v have got any <!iu mi 
fheir person. lie thus tried lo Introduce ha. L$ v>i 
rlrMi line- among boys belocgiug to a w a cl iuJMmlo- 
\ious f r their dirtiness 
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Baeoo QoviNf:iru:;Di:n Dutt. 
Fondness of Children .— 


When quite a child I used, to visit. Dadd Haro 
in his house in company of my grandfather Xelloo 
Duti and got toys, bats, and book- from him. 1 bad 
'he run of ihe whole house on such occasions when 
the 1 wo old gentlemen sat quietly talking—the best 
par 1 , of a day. I still have a clock marked with 
the name of Hare. 


IJ'tre direemrayctl Jinrnjincj . 


When I wa* a child of about /\x or seven years 
1 was in the class of a native teacher of the old 
Hindoo Colley'*, (now the Hindoo school) wholabonr- 
* d under die impr< -sum that the goiiin- uf boys 
can 1. <e11 ] . .! t\,nh tally hy the pn ress ly which fire 
i* called forth iron, llint. The i dion is nh-md 
;n,(. ho long b< cn oxplouk 1. fhit in those day r it 
tva venerated i »t only hen '- »it every whore Any 
Cl.n wllU 1 ... ■ iv.f' tliO Am ul i _v; pin oi Leijl [hint, 
jn11, t j’euu-41111**r what a strong hold the idea had 
in the ejiuatiminl in illation ', of Knghuul in f..mier 
dav-i. !h>\\ r of Clo-isi'o lb -pkal v. a ind \<i .. kindred 
fj .ri in m\ jts [ <v!r»l o vlicr, As »Jie time r.f ih 
annual t*. dioilioin drew mar, my worthy t-.idler 
r< guhri d hi** puni-dun. n on an mcendiirr Seale. 
Thai', 11«i* • i* v r - i'M ir e Jn d-i -till b< ion* 

ll.' v • 1 1 m. ri:11i *i . we ! r.' v reach iiu-laio 

vv 1 .it lu re uit . • uly i.\ we had fliico, when iheiv 
v\m l «TV ten v v,.; 1 id id’ r, hut about i.lie ad, 
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we had sometimes ten or twelve outs for each mistake* 
I rememher I made a mistake on Iho day o* f> ’ght 
cuts, but to Hie lion or of the teacher, he it recorded, 
I had only one. The youngest in ilu* class, I cried so 
much at the first stroke, that he said he v. ould keep the 
rest as an arrear. It would remain against me as a 
debt which he uould exact to the full, ;d. some, other 
time. He has not called upon mo to pay it ; up to 
this day ! Bui tin is nothing to my pres- •; purpos e 
The stroke.- or cuts wna generally given with the 
stick of a palm leaf I’m with uhick the teacher u.wd 
to fan lilms* •’ in Iho Lot /a i miner dev-. Well, 
one day ho had bee unusunlh &overo with one of 
(lie I ds, and had given him no end of ruts. S me¬ 
llow or oU'aw *'to Ja'*t cann (o the notice oi Mr. 
llare vhu was in the h hit of vidiicg the College 
and each juu (iculnr ela • in Ik over;, day. Next 

afternoon when dr. ITaro cam : inLo the clas-, there 

wa* a peculiar mile on bis face. 11 f ' mi 'town in 
th,j ieache V chair, aim vj. a 1 ui'M\»nfYd uh u:> u it'' 
him. I do net l.no v on whnt subject la* <: dwd. 
Tlin si nth iits \s re all inn far away. I'ul Ihl. \ 
know, that Mr. Hare w* laughing, attd our iufttru^ 
t«>r looking grave. -\t ike » ni , Mr. llare look ' id 
in’- j. ickek, knife a " c . ad ” vrnpeu - »* 1. as Sic 
Walter S mi oulii arily earri I about him, . nd *• 
Htwg the EUHck shepherd a- a hoy, niohmmm I i 

‘flu: man with die h *.-* Him cui. otf 

tho | nnlnt handle lo the very' iuo!. lib ii ho rose, 

look l round the class HgrnK.Uitly, hughed ak 
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and w ith Cl 1)0 r gave tho palm leaf without any 
1 1 *ir.* .11 to tlie teacher to fan himself therewith for 
the future. 


Mr. 7lore's courd/jr .— 

lkgurcling tlie example of courage and nmnlino^ 
'•hich Mr. Hare always used to exhibit before tho 
hoy?, J remember one notable in .stance. 

A drunken sailor, a big, brawny athlete of a 
fellow passing by the college, took il into hi:* i end 
to quarrel with the coachman of one of the students 
whose carriago ' ur standing at the /rate. The 
coachman and >ve* ' th d, and the - dor picked up 
:• * hi el: oick .’rum tie college. Compound, and boge 1 
1 " dfunolish ill car rage. 1 was looking on wit It 
H\o or ihree others, a * young ami pun;.. quite safely 
en eoiist.d in a window of the upper floor of tll«» 
f m<e n (College. The durwaij. of the College omiir 
<mU :md interposed, luif they b\at a hasty retreat- 
inv tk'hr ih-n?, when the < ilor turned upon them 
vfhhi- formidable extemporised bludgeon. Tho 
oani igo v. ns ult< rly ruined, and (lie \ieloiious 
Ktulur 'wut away iloitiTiling his .Miiladah. At. this 
• noiie-n !, s\ hen le* he t \ . r. nc i Mr. liar- pnlanl.e* u 
r in " hi. T:.«. durwans turned "at a- Miurt- 
«« cvei. <k \\ lint is fl i .? Who has broken tho 
eurri ige h< i • ? A deed Mr. Hare. Tho durvvatH 
< phdi. • ll ' m; M<*i " him, :m«I poirued <»u« e 1dm 
thew.v tho blor had gon . Mr. lbue, old :u 
la* . a -, went, i '1 iiko an arrow J i ter minut 
the mmi umw uummI aud nude o\or to the J'vlie' 1 . 


T.h.»* mli/. f n of roo 1' e. f .- - 

fcStill hotter Lnown d tli«* gallant way in 'which 
he rescued a number of cooln s who lmd been decoyed 
ro a Lou so near tlio same place, Tuntunirdi with 
d'We promise.-!, in order to lie shippr d atmnv.md 
to Mauritius. The mutter Mil>'Cquentlv formed the 
subject of a police inve tigation, 1 believe. ! 
the poor coolies oil in} wav to school, hut 1 did 
not see tlie rescue, and have hut a vagu- v< .\dlec¬ 
tion uJ* the whole aTair. 

/ / hi nrr(tJrn,'c % — 

Of the nobler * t .,rts of Mr. Jfare's dmmdrr. 
who that c\>. ‘ .inio in contact with him does not 
know? The boys he helped with niomn or with 
del!.,'-or with, 1 on]ih^ boys ho favo? 
good counsel or . dm- nihen.- dm )-<.v ] u u ndi d in 
illr, — a • noi. li T n.oner Legion ? V/dl it 
evei 1, known in thin v >rld the y,id. llul 11 1 d 
s.nj 1 man, nddwr wceldiv u.-r el ver, found 
in l.i - poyier to do ? 

//.m< o fttncml ,— 

1 !ia\ ‘..vivid imp*ol hr. lip.- d'atln 
Te wis iT • ii a die ot Smalt t Court 

• (l ‘d a dleaj . - of iim dm ilm eoi .-•* 

t i) in luring the 1 \ and «-o»>£|»p.*u*» * i l) lie* 
i dog-*. The t had 1 een dinners durin g the dav, 
aji<! il:«* stieotfl • pur.Iully ere, • red v,ah rain 
^ •' L * r. Ihrrv w,.- ;i v\ clone I In; da v* .1*4 r f - -v . 
^heie net .' file fondled* and hundreds of iojf- ( 
cl r ! v: fi-UU id CM* cm;. . - a fool Inc her lei 



educational institul ions, native gentlemen, si ream 
and servants, and LI.s •own countrymen (but these 
wore few)—of tho vast crowd that wended tlieir 
way from Hi re Street to College Square! I was 
too young to press through tho crowd and stand 
by the grave. I only fetuefnber the long procession, 
and the people gating from tops of the houses and 
I: win tJ.o windows as it passed by. When T found 
at College Square that T could not penetrate to his 
c» .lin I wont to tK* Sanscrit College, and ascended 
up b> 1 1 10 roof whence I (quite alone in my glory) liad 
a imp nifieent biidV. eye view of flu wlioh romp—a 
sad and mournful . mo bu. not, without its lessons, 

# llarc ? religion .— 

Mr. Haro hn - sour ;m been charged with a 
want of faith in the doctrines ot <mr blessed religion. 
1 never spoke t< bin n 11. • su 1 yet. I was not a 
CL.’hbnn i . h wia 11 )*o de d. f i.a* 2Tr. H.n.son 
thn MinNb-rri Caal. wood in Thackeray's E-mond 
] i an only ay. L ‘^ know not what tho CulmeTs 
doctrino wmp hut his life "'a> that ot a veritable 
Chris, inn. 1 ' 

Bai o.> Ramtonoo Laimike. 

toil 1 f*i' 1 ( rth'fje .— 

I hope v*u t-'o'*w ha 1 Mr. Haro w b Russel. s 
uwbwmceuid fir M- dical C dirge. Dr. Han. lieu 
it ? ay pDc* 1 *. u » a , i. 1 Le \.n ; ul <• a h per with them, 
| i K i|i„vr. I'd )u' might have been eno of tho 

teachers of th«- Kum«d cWily’s School a the time, 
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'nhich llaro would not allow to bo culled after hi- 
own, though people would not listen. 

1 /.w7 'uj the sick in a Jilt hied ap*>t .— 



It. a poor student oi’ the old Hindu College, was 
attacked with cholera, or something like it, and Mr. 
3Tare,who always had medicines in hi.s pnlki, guv* him 
a dose# He game to Kis lodging about the pi 

th»e night to enquire' how he wans. The people in the 
Lome would not open Hie door, Pouring, that it 
might bo drunken = blurs who were lurking tl ero 
as they sometimes did. Mr. Uaro then suspecting 
as much, cried out his name aloud, and tl:( purpose 
of lii- visit, The -pet was one of the illlliicst that 
can be conceived. 

On another tu easion when 13. was Inhering under 
an a I tael; of lever mi /everd days Mr. Hare alien ’ 
ed, had quinir ' <iu: In liiT«> pilK nr hi- p:jiein. Cel. 1 
m t swnl] \y (lie hitler powder, and brought them 
in him. They were fund d over to him.hi me f 
to take them, hut, boh nd to his (It-.) diame. lie 
n car did so. lie had no 'tilth in tin ir cilk: y a I 
t •u.n l a K a In .u i i. 

It is well known Lo'in Mr lime received a 1*1" v 
fVnru a slick, on hi - hi ml. at Tunlnnin, liem lie 
b'liiplu ot Kali, in uttempfiug In pursue a tbmf 
v «» had V< bln d ii ( il . i‘ i r • i realm n; , at ni. la - 
fib. J {< v a!:dd ii| » ' r -an ii" n im»- t ' '■ u 1 t , 
but a it did not oceiir iu my sm.M, l .-Hull urn uu 
iiieie than ellude to it. 
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Baboo (.attnde rkaikhur Dev. 

Anting the good Samaritan .— 

Tlio anecdote you mention of Mr. Hare made so 
deep an impression on my mind at the time that it is 
at tho lapse of upwards of half a century still fresh in 
mv memory. 1 was all wet when I presented myself 
Ju his place. Im ieing flie he brought 

out a. towel for mo to dress in, and on my refusing to 
wear it, as it was scarcely largo enough to cover my 
nakedness he brought tome a tablecloth and with his 
own hands wrapped me in it. wiping my head at 
tie. -ante tini" with a han lkerchief of his. JTo 
then busied himself with drying both my dhootg 
at»d rhudder , ftr.sL by charing off the water wh'h 
his own Lands, then giving the eh>lhes to a hearer to 
p M t them near seine ho? place down stair.-:: and niter- 
ward , when tho rain was over and it was sun 113 
again, clearing his r t nundb.i towards the. church and 
laying them himself over the plnco io he dried. 
While tin. was being dour lie amused me with 
experiment* on tlio electric jnflohino ancl galvi i« 
ha(t<ry, ] renumber also another occasion when 
l oal!• ! on him in the afternoon and it began to 
rain haid ; ! 'y arrival : , his place. Thi v\i 1 

nnd j.iin continued till alter » audio light and it w*t 
l u 1 v (Ve him to dime I wai.n d to go h<. mo but 
h'* did tint nlle\V me t.» do s » hut t al tor U nun dl 
who ili d n la*[ jiel m Jrs gain mid wi-lud him 
to give me Xtiueli nd> h and 0‘liri • • et- 
mca. and plantain, a* J could cat. At the 
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time I hiul so refreshed myaolf in the shop he was 
still dining and made me sit. by him. 

At about half past 8 or 0 r. M. he took up a 
cudgel and wished mo to accompany him. I wall . J 
mi his side and ho continued talking with me on 
Hiis subject or that to a child’o liking until V’e arrive d 
at Clmua Gully. Here be shewed signs of fear, jell¬ 
ing mo that wa tho nndovouz of drunken sailors 
end he might !>•• obliged to tight with them t > keep 
nu safe but they are very devils and knew not what 
the consequences might 1>> of hi? battle. In this way 
we arrived near the old Tlianna of Pulrnl Jangali 
th‘ j just opposite the house of Ikinhho Nadi ikm 
i'dr. Haro's dewim, alniu-t opposile his tomb now iri 
the College Street. Tho new roach wero not made 
tho time and tho paths of the neighbour!"* >d 
waa\ very narrcv\ and dirty. When w. iviek.d 
this place ho told ma tli.it my hou/e could not be 
move than a hundred y irds theneo and 1 cruld of 
couj." go hoine alone. I answered ‘ccr'aiidM and 
•an bonm. I tv vn -till not content and w.id.edho 
siiroly > n. From the Qoutti >uh l < r 
Narain Ghoshar.s not knowing where my house 
w?:., 1 <> began cry in g aloud ( ninth !, v hum! a, 
hi J words wore r i n t< UigiUu I > the i <*M-< 

1 y. My l:ilh< r la;r. a er v:.s landing .if, the dun 
‘1 hi - place, liti -. m 1 to Mm ml a \ d him if !»■> 
'' mteo me. J1.vi aaid no *1 widi onh ' > know if 
is safely ,'iaiv* I ij».r. : 1 on I • ing .H 
Hcd vu tl»i. ] 'in h' ■ -mi his w.iy 
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Hare 9 s labors for the Hindu College .— 

I \v:is only 8 years old in 1818 when I believe tlio 
Hindu College was established and T cannot speak, 
of my own personal knowledge, anything about his 
labours . o get up our alma mater , but, I have been iold 
be laboured very hard for this object and went literally 
a bogging from door to door for this purpose. Rajah 
Protap Chund of Burdwan was very fond of flying 
kites, and thcro were two or three places in mv 
immediate neighbourhood where lie used to frequent, 
in the proper season, to have a view of this play. 
Ho was in one of thuso places, sometime before 1818. 
Mr. Hare, 1 was told, vent over to see him then* and 
talked on the subject of the College and forced iho 
Rajah to promise to go to see him the next day. This 
however, I toll you from n ere hearsay, for, i was 
hi: or seven then. 

lime always ready to adndt )>oor boy '.— 

My elder brother himself, a student of the (irit 
fhi wanted to get me into tho College, sometime 
in I spy but was told thcro was no likelihood of his 
!,(ing able t<> do so for Home mouth.' next coming, 
h -■>. u T o '* int •-..it for which ho i \ I 
na(/' me, a •* Si ereUi y to iho hclioul Society. A very 
f hort. time alOTW >id** 1 b-w.e\• r, •» the dn . of " 
«->:;;nimtit>n of th< biy-> i.. their undies b^ iho 
Cbh f Jinilico k’.ul ,md others, h«« v rote a letter 
liim.idf u Mr. 1). An 'elm's (aide ami pnt it betpro 
badly Mmum Tag-• and got Ids d milium upon ; r. 
So that 1 ’ s tnb.rtl a nt: of tho. college, in 
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two or three days afterwards.—Such favors were 
not shewn to me alone as you will find on enquiry. 
He was in the habit of always denying to comply 
with a request but the more forcibly he denied, the 
surer he was to do as he was asked speedily. 

Baboo Chunder Cumar Moitree. 

When I was in Mr. Hare’s School, I know many 
traits in his character distinguished by humanity and 
large hearted benevolence. It was a very rainy day, 
when there was downright downpour of incessent rain 
and winds from 4 p.m. to 11 p.m. blew very hard when 
information was brought to him, that one Radanatli 
Sen then living with the late Lokenath Bose’s family 
at Bagh Bazar was taken seriously and dangerously 
ill with remittent fever. I was in the School at the time 
and Mr. Hare asked me whether I lived in that quarter. 
I replied in the affirmative, and ho then told me to 
accompany him, which T did at 9 P.M. in a hired car¬ 
riage. We remained in Radanatli Sen's house for 
nearly two hours and he did all he could in the way 
of medical assistance. 

I know of innumerable instances where in the c asps 
of the boys of his School falling ill he used to render 
them every medical assistance from his pocket and oven 
giving money for their diet, particularly on raim day* 
he never allowed the hoys to expose themselves to rain, 
on iho contrary ho gave them sweetmeats for tiffin 
and hired for them carriages and chattuwullaws to car¬ 
ry them home. I may add that when I was ill, 1 was 
taken care of by him. 

11 
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Baboo SniB Ohunder Deb. 

Not partial to the boys of his School . 

David Haro was said to have been partial to tbo 
pupils of tlie Calcutta School Society's School (now 
called the Hare School), but the fact was that this 
School was under his personal management, so that 
it was quite natural that he should have taken greater 
interest in the welfare of that institution, and that 
the boys, who were sent from it to the Hindu College 
( now Hindu School) as free students under some 
Rule then existing, should have received from him 
the same degree of attention which they used to do 
when studying in the former School, From this cir¬ 
cumstance people humourously called these boys as 
the adopted sons of Mr. Hare. But his philanthropy 
was not confined to any particular Institution, but 
was extended to all. 

Encouraging Successful Pupils . 

As a proof of this, I may mention an instance in 
my own case. When I was a student of the 4th 
Class, Hindu College, and while silting in the class 
one day, Mr. Hare came and presented me with a 
copy of Tara Chund Chakraburttm English and Ben¬ 
gali Dictionary (a work just then published). This 
circumstance quite surprised me, as I was a pay m hub 
ar of the College, and had but slight acquaintance 
with him at the time. On my asking him the reason of 
his making the present to me,I k said that he was much 
pleased whit the manner in which I hud acquitted my- 
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self at an examination of the class held a few days 
previously by somo gentleman, and that he gave mo 
the book as a token of his gratification. From that 
time he took great interest in my welfare. It was at 
his suggestion that I applied for a scholarship, and 
obtained it after passing the necessary examination. 

Baboo Gopee Kissen Mittek. 


His labours not to allow the hoys to get vicious . 

How to promote the interest of the boys under hi3 
charge w T as tlio lifelong study of David Hare. To 
encourage the diligent, to incite the idle, and to bring 
back the truant to the path of duty, was his work 
by day and thought at night. So great was his anx¬ 
iety to reclaim the black sheep of his flock, that not 
satisfied with tlio result of the inquiries made by 
Casoe Mallee, a confidential servant employed by him. 
to ascertain and re port on the cause of absence of the 
most irregular boys, ho not unfrequently called person¬ 
ally at. their houses and in case la- did not meet them 
there, traced them to tiuir haunt s, sometimes the most 
out of the way places imaginable, and pounced upon 
them when they least expected it. The way in whic h 
ho brought about the reform of such boys is mod 
wonderful as many of them in after life proved 
to be tlio pride of their parents and the ornaments of 
their country. Several instances in which this mar¬ 
velous change has been wrought, might lie cited but 
I am apprehensive lest by so doing I should unwit¬ 
tingly cast a slur upon the life and character of tlio 
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parties concerned, most of whom have departed 


tills life. 


The reason why he was apparently partial to the 


sons of the rich . 


Hare was somewhat indulgent to sons of the weal¬ 
thy natives and made large allowance in their case. 
He even attended the festivals at their houses, as if to 
correct abuse by his presence, and while there, set an 
example of temperance by partaking, by way of re¬ 
freshment, of cocoanut-milk and fruits only. 

When on one occasion some of his boys remon¬ 
strated with him for being partial to the rich, Ilaro 
smiled and said that the consideration shown to them 
was not without an object as the advantage which the 
country would derive from an educated aristocracy 
was incalculable and prejudiced as they then were 
against English education it was his strenuous endea¬ 
vour to attract, them to the Schools and Colleges as 
much as ho possibly could. It must be in the re¬ 
collection of many of bis contemporaries who still sur¬ 
vived him that he was eminently successful in his laud¬ 
able exertions in this direction, so that many an ortho¬ 
dox and superstitious hut rich parent who had for¬ 
merly shrunk from the thought- of putting their chil¬ 
dren into an English School, was but too glad to hand 
them over to the paternal care of Hare whom they 
regarded all hut a Hindu in thought, feelings and 
pvmpathies. 





Baboo Nmrc> Lall Mitter. 
Doing good to the helpless . 


Hero is one interesting anecdote of Mr. David 
Hare’s philanthropic soul. One day, Mr. David Haro 
and a native friend of his were sitting in an apparh- 
ment in his school, when a poor widow made her 
appearance and bogged the favour of Mr. David Haro 
to admit her only son into his school. But her request 
was not complied with as the last class in which the 
boy was to be placed was already quite full. Upon 
this refusal, she burst out into tears upon the spot and 
traced her tardy steps back towards home, wailing 
aloud, the w r hole way through, for her Son’s bad luck. 
But the heart of Mr. David Hare was too sensible 
to be unaffected by the wailings of poor humanity. 
Presently, he turned round to his friend and com¬ 
municated to him his anxiety for knowing the true 
circumstances of the widow. He also engaged his 
friendly company in searching out the poor woman’s 
lodging in the evening. They came into Setaram 
Ghose’s Lane in which, they were informed, the poor 
widow used to live. Hearing that Mr. David Ilare 
himself and a Balm had come to see her, the poor 
widow r ran out of her cottage to greet them, taking 
her son with her at the same time. She uttered not 
a word but stood still, while large drops of tears fell 
trickling down her cheeks. This scene operated so 
powerfully upou the generous man's heart, and 
wrought up such a host of tender feelings within him, 
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that he lost the power of speech for some time, then 
addressing the poor widow told her that henceforth 
he would take upon himself the charge of educating 
her son, that now he gave her 4 Rs. for the mainten¬ 
ance of herself and son, which he would continue to 
pay regularly every month until her son should be in a 
position to shift for himself. This act of generosity 
quite amazed the widow. With tears of joy, she be¬ 
gan to pour forth her benedictions upon Mr. Hare, her 
benefactor, who she said was not a man but an angel 
conn in disguise upon earth to relieve distressed hu¬ 
manity. Mr. David Hare who disliked to hear any 
praises of liimsolf, immediately left the place. 

Baboo Sbeeram Chattebjee. 

Hare spent large sums of money for our education . 

Hare directed his attention to the establishment 
of schools and colleges. He established an English 
school at Patuldaunga and a Vernacular one at 
Thuntania to which no fee was attached, but . c aid to 
have been supported solely by his individual means. 
I was once told by the late Baboo Tarrock Nauth 
Ghose my quondom tutor and a great favorite of Haro 
—that ho spent some Inks of Rupees in the cause of na¬ 
tive advancement and that when the fund, which he 
had set apart for the purpose, fell short, lie had to re¬ 
course to a wealthy relative'of his in China who was 
alike generous and sympathising. IIo also sold all 
hi* lauded property which stood in the name of his 
Banian one (.1 cluck Kurmocar of Paialdanga. It is 
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said that all those lands lying on the south and west of 
the College square once belonged to Hare. The fact of 
his drawing money from his relative, as stateu above, 
in order to defray the expenses of the school, I can 
testify from a letter which Mr. Hare addressed to his 
niece in China, and which before despatch, he asked 
me to see if there were any mistakes in orthograph}'* 

Medical College. 

I will state however one fact which will shew how 
Mr. Hare was anxious to see the project of the 
Medical College finally brought about and settled 
without opposition. One evening as I was sitting 
with him, I saw Baboo Muddosuden Goopta the 
tl*en professor of the Sanscrit Medical Science of 
the Sanscrit College entering the room in all haste. 
Mr. Hare viewing him said at once well—Muddoo 
what have you been doing all this time ? Ho 
you not know what amount of pain and anxious 
thoughts you have kept me in for a " oek almost ? I 
have been to Radliacant, and f am hopeful from what he 
said to me. !Now what you have to say. Have you 
found the text in your shaster authorising the dis¬ 
section of dead bodies”? Muddo answering in the 
affirmative said Sir I fear no opposition from the or¬ 
thodox section of the community, I and my Pundit 
friends aro prepared to no-ct them if they come for¬ 
ward which I am sure they will not do”. Mr. Ilaro 
felt himself relieved at this declaration on the part 
of the Professor, and said he would see his Lordship 
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to-morrow positively meaning as far as I can recol¬ 
lect Lord Auckland 


<SL 


IJare’s Watchfulness. 

An instance of Mr. Hare’s watchfulness regard¬ 
ing the movements of the hoys of his school as well 
as those of the College is as follows. A turbulent big 
boy, who was always bent upon mischief, had a quar¬ 
rel with another boy junior in age and somewhat 
handsome. The former wanted to have his company, 
but the latter never liked him. Tn order to revenge 
himself, the big boy got a lampoon written by the edi¬ 
tor of a Vernacular newspaper and had it printed. 
The next thing he did was to have the paper stuck on 
tho wall of the College hall so that every one might 
see it, and quiz his enemy. Accordingly on a dark 
stormy night at about 1 o’clockhe entered the College 
Hall by the assistance of the parties who must have 
been bribed. Ho had a lr ntern in his hand, and as 
lie v as about to finish bis work (the sticking of the 
tho printed paper) in came a living soul dripping wet 
from head to foot for it was then raining heavily,—who 
it was you imagine ? Aye-it was that ever watchful 
and ubiquitious David Hare ! He had an inkling of 
the act before, and was on the spot in time to save 
the character of an eminent boy. The wicked fellow 
who attempted to expose him to the i idicnle of others, 
belongs to an opulent family, and is now considered 
to bo a great man in his neighbourhood. 

I had the above from Hare himself. 
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Have s Charity . 

Mr. Hare’s charity ay as not comfined to educa¬ 
tional institutions, but it extended to private circles. 
On two occasions of the Pooj ah I bought for distribu¬ 
tion by him Dhooties and savies worth 400 ltupees. 
Some of the recipients of these clothes were the in¬ 
digent boys of his school and their mothers and sis¬ 
ters. You cannot but know that Mr. Hare was a visitor 
to every family poor or rich on all joyous occasions 
and his name was therefore as familiar as household 
words in the native part of the town. Whenever 
a student fell ill, of whom he had a good opinion, he 
used to see him daily, and to cheer him with encour¬ 
aging words. 1 myself felt that good man 6 pres^noe 
as an anodyne to the pain of illness which had jeop¬ 
ardised my life. To David Hare we all owe a debt 
of endless gratitude. lie was to us a father, a friend, 
a guide, and a philosopher. The men of the present 
generation may not value Hare as the remnant of 
the old would do. But they ought to know that Haro 
was the pioneer of the English education in India, 
and that it was lie v\ho made their fathers what they 
were. 


Hare's Vigilance. 

The vigilance of Mr. Uare ns a superintending 
power over his pupils was as great as that of a 
detective. In those days when he lived, the affair 
of >Snan Jattra at Mohesli was a disgraceful one, 
Baboos of all classes used to go there with boat-loads 
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of prostitutes regardless of their reputation and 
character. Hare knew of this, and lest any student 
would join the party, he would keep a sharp watch 
at every ghat of the river. By this means he often 
succeeded in detecting the truant and punishing him 
afterwards. 

Penmanship, 

Mr. Hare took great interest in the improvement 
of penmanship of his boys. Then the field of compe¬ 
tition was not open, and he knew full well that most 
of the boys, especially of the poor class, must look to 
their goose quill for their livelihood. It was for this 
reason that lie made a rule for writing half an hour 
every day. 

Simple diet, 

Mr. Hare was as simple in his dress as in his diet. 
He was excessively fond of magoor fish which I made 
present of many a time. I laid heard from him that lie 
acquired n taste for this fish from his friend Rajah 
Bam Mohun Roy. Our met hies he was also fond of, 
and pour Protaup Cliunder used to send them to him 
every now and then. I doubt if Hare was ever in 
the habit of taking wine. T know he preferred cocoa- 
nut milk to all other drinks. In some respect he had 
Bungeleefied himself in the matter of his food, and he 
used to praise our Risheos lor their living mostly up¬ 
on fruits and milk. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


Davicl Hare was the proprietor of a half finished 
house in Haro Street. There was an open space on 
the front of it. Near the gate there was a moody’s 
shop under an umbrageous tree. The moody supplied 
native visitors with slips of plantain leaf to serve as 
visiting cards. Mr. Hare generally rose at 8 A. M. 
On Sundays and holidays his house was crowded 
by native visitors of all ages and classes from u dewy 
morn” to night. Infants and boys were supplied 
with toys and illustrated books. Some ran from 
one side to another—-while others thronged round his 
chair putting to him questions which tln’ir curiosity 
might suggest and trying his patience in every 
possible way. Hare's breakfast was simple. At 
10 A. M. his palkio was loaded with ’books and 
medicines and ho left homo for his daily work—the 
inspection of the schools and colleges with which lie 
was connected. As long as the Arpooly schools ex¬ 
isted, he spent several hours there and used to sit 
occasionally on a tuctapose, keeping his watchful 
eyes on the boys around him. Latterly his inspection 
was confined to the Hindu College, Patuldaugu School 
and the Medical College,* where not only the boys 

#** X do not intend to dwell upon my difficulties, but it is 
necessary for a full comprehension oi the subject that I should 
allude to them, and I feel it my duty to do so in ft somewhat 
marked manner in justice tojhim through wlio c e n.strunieiitnlity, 
childly, they were surmounted. This zealous <oatljutor and 
invaluable assistant wad Mr. JL>uvid Hare. Scarcely bad the 
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but the patients received his particular attention. He 
was so naturally kind hearted that he felt anxious as to 
.the recovery of the patients and therefore daily noted 
the improvement of their health. Hare’s diurnal 
inspection was of searching nature. The first thing 
be did was to go through the register of attendance, 
to make out a list of the absent boys, to see the 
different classes and watch their progress, to hear 
what the teachers and boys had to say, to encourage 
meritorious boys with presents of books, and to ad¬ 
monish and stir up those who were idle, slow and 


order of Government for the institution of the College appeared, 
before this gentleman, prompted by the dictates of his own 
benevolent spirit, having ascertained the objeots of tho under¬ 
taking and becoming convinced of the vast benefits likely to 
accrue from it, immediately afforded mo his influence in fur¬ 
therance of tho ends it had in view, 

“ His advice and assistance have been to me, at all times, 
most valuable ; his frqouent attendance at the Lectures, and at 
the Institution generally, have materially tended to promote 
the spirit of good feeling .and friendly union among the pupils, 
•o essential to tho well-working of tho system; nor must I omit 
to mention, that his patience and discretion have animated and 
supported mo under circumstance.** of peculiar difficulty whioli at 
time appeared to threaten the very existence of the Institution. 
In truth, I may say, that without Mr. Hare’s influence, any 
nttompt to form a Hindu Mcdiral Class would have been futile, 
and under this fueling l trust I bespeak the indulgence of the 
Committee, in availing my cel f of the preseut opportunity to 
record publicly, though inadequately, how much the cause of 
Native Medical education, owes to that gentleman,as well as the 
extent of my deep obligation to him personally.*' L>r. Bromley, 
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inattentive. From the Hindu college, ho went to 
the Patnldanga school where the same sort of ins¬ 
pection was repeated. He then came to the Medical 
College where a largo number of his boys had been 
admitted as foundation pupils and as ho was intimate¬ 
ly acquainted with them, he had no difficulty in 
rousing them to a sense of their duty. His boys 
were the pioneers of medical education aud led on 
others who came in afterwards—after visiting ‘ho 
Medical College, ho came back to the Patnldanga 
School where he stayed lato in the evening, exami¬ 
ning the hand-writing of the boys and giving direc¬ 
tion for its improvement. lie then sent his confiden¬ 
tial servant to enquire after the cause of absence of 
the boys whose names had been collected from the 
Register or he visited them himself. His constant 
enquiry as to every boy was most searching. It 
embraced his habits at home, his conduct to the 
members of his family, the companions he kept, the 
nature of his amusements at home nnd elsewhere, 
the time he dedicated to study and in fact all infer, 
mation to satisfy himself regarding the healthy devel¬ 
opment of the mind. Not. satisfied withtho enquiries 
made, he was constantly seen holding conversation with 
boys in the school room, play ground or some quiet 
place during the tiffin time or after the school hour. 
He was an excellent moral physician. It took him 
’ o time to make diagnosis of the juvinile moral 
disorders ami ho posse- sJ wonderful healing powers. 
The erring he corrected—the wavering he streng- 
12 
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thened—the desponding he inspired with hope—the 
troubled he tranquilized—the vicious he reclaimed. 
He strenuously discouraged lying and vice in every 
shape. He took the utmost care that every boy 
should be brought up righteously and was thus in¬ 
defatigable in the extension of the kingdom of God. 
lie aimed therefore at subjective evolution. Objecti¬ 
vity resting on creeds and dogmas was to him appa¬ 
rently a matter of minor consideration. Example 
is however more efficacious than precept. "What he 
did himself daily, was the best moral teaching to the 
boys. Those who were helpless and had not the 
means of subsistence, he educated at his owu expense, 
helping them with money for their food and raiment. 
Those who required occasional pecuniary support 
received it from him. Those who came to him with¬ 
out the means of buying books were assisted. Those 
who were sick received medicines and medical aid 
from him. He could sit by their sick hod for nights 
\ a tolling and nursing them with parental affection 
until they were cured. If a boy were taken ill and 
did not inform him of his sickness, he felt much vexed. 
He was incessant in bis efforts in bettering the con¬ 
dition of poor boys by getting them appointments 
and watched their career with intense interest. Ho 
was equally kind to lads of better circumstance in 
this respect. He not only ben* fitted the young men 
in every possible way but was ever ready to render 
his assistance in all matters in which it was 
solicited. 
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riieso are oxemplications of pure love. 

Wordsworth says. 

“ Love betters what is best.” 

“ Even here below, but more in heaven above” 

* * * 

“ But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power” 

“ Of outward change there blooni3 a deathless 
flower.” 

“ That breathes on earth, the air of paradise.” 

Truly Ram ton o Lahiree says “what Hare did for 
me, he did for thousands.” Hare's generosity whe¬ 
ther exercised on a large or small scalo was equally 
felt and every one whom he benefitted thought that to 
him he was the greatest friend. 

The Aryas maintain that every human being has 
a mind the sensuous, the cognitive and the finite prin¬ 
ciple and a soul, the spiritual, infinito and eternal 
principle. As the mind is absorbed in the soul, in that 
proportion the soul is developed and, becomes free from 
bondage. This is what Paul says “ the spiritual body” 
— what Luke says “ the kingdom of heaven \s ithin us” 
—what Bunsen sa} 3 “god consciousness.” which the 
Aryas chanted during the Rig Veda period. It isnot 
the lot of every person to attain this state. But those 
who think more of the “ spirit” and less of iho 
“ flesh” as several of our eminent teachers,benefactors, 
and “ pure in heart” did, raise themselves to the 
spiritual condition. These arc the persons who 
“ breathe the air of paradise” who like genoal suns, 
impart warmth and life, equally to all around them. 
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In this way we can solve the highest appreciation of 
Hare’s benevolence by every one of those whom he 
served. 


' History affords instances of remarkable changes at 
certain periods. Circumstances create agents. Cousin 
says God sends special agents when circumstances 
are ripe for their advent. To ns the appearance of 
Hare in Calcutta as the pioneer and father of native 
( dueation was providential as their was no natural bond 
i sympathy between him and the Bengalees. The 
Aryas saw God in every thing and Paul says in Him 
u w r e live, move and have our being.” Those who 
exalt themselves spiritually become his instruments 
and Hare was one. Without him, w r ho could have 
secured the cordial co-operation of the nat ive commu¬ 
nity, gone from door to door for subscriptions to the 
Hindu College and kept up the interest created in the 
native mind in the education of the Hindu youth? 

Mr. Hare had no family cares. The only care he 
had was the doing good to the Hindus. But. the best 
of men are sometime shaken and tempests pass over 
them. After Hare made over his business to Mr. Grey 
he speculated, more to enable himself to do good 
largely than to build a fortune. Either owing to the 
unfavourable results of his ventures or to the failure 
oi the houses where ho had kept his money, he was 
in groat difficulties and he told me one morning that 
ho would have perhaps to pass through the Insolvent 
Court. To tho good and godly, tribulation is a process 
of ptiri(i<.utiou,leading to spiritual progression. Having 


met with reverses, Mr. Hare quietly finished the 
house he lived in and made it over to his creditors. 
Although in adverse circumstances, he was as regular 
as ever in the performance of the duties he had 
imposed upon himself. He continued to show the 
same self-abnegation—the same self-surrender—the 
same disinterested love for his neighbour as had pre¬ 
eminently characterized his career as the father of 
native education and the exemplar of unselfishness, 
lie was never tired of doing good to others and sought 
for every opportunity for the exercise of his benevol¬ 
ence. If ever any allusion were much to the good he 
was doing, he was vexed and his occasional reply was 
that what he was doing ho was doing for his amuse¬ 
ment. Another proof of his possessing an exalted soul 
was that ho showed true charity in judging of others 
and he never eftbouraged any one to speak ill of his 
neighbour. 

If then Hare was devoid of motive and was what 
the Aryas say i. c. free from desire to receive 

return in any shape, if he deprived himself of the 
comforts of life and if his existence and fortune 
were devoted to the good of his fellowmen although 
belonging to a different race, was he not iC laying up 
treasures in heaven and not looking at tho things 
which are seen and temporal but at tbe things which 
are unseen and eternal” ? The next shock which Mr. 
Hare received was in the death of his two brothers. 

I saw him in mourning at the Hindu college. His 
f ice showed resignation and ho told me in a spirit 
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of calmness that he had lost one of his brothers. 
When his other brother died, he was living at.Mr. 
Grey’s. He read to me the letter he had received, 
bursting into tears and was unable for some time to 
check his grief. Hare was a loving brother and could 
well realize what fraternal relation was. The man 
who amidst reverses, travail, tribulation and afflic¬ 
tion, finds serenity within, sees Divinity in his soul— 
his Happiness is not in the world without , but in the 
world within. His happiness is in the very depths 
of his soul—in unselfishness—in pure benevolence— 
in suff. ring for others. He realises within himself the 
j iy and within grief of his neighbour—he identifies his 
prosperity and adversity with his own. Though Hare 
had still a brother in England, he gave up all inten¬ 
tion of returning home and continued to work here 
as a “heavy laden” pilgrim looking for “rest,” at the 
conclusion of his journey. Ho lived to see that the 
liberalising effects of education which thousands had 
received through his instrumentality were being ex¬ 
tended to several districts of Bengal—that they cul¬ 
minated in the improvement of. their moral tone—in 
the amelioration of their domestic and social relations 
and ill the incipient evolution of their spiritual life 
evide nced by their earnest enquiry after religion. 

For the good done by Mr. Hare to the Hindus.— 
“ not. in word, nor in tongue bui in deed and until,” 
the portrait, the tomb, the tablet and tho statue are no 
doubt monuments of our gratitude but they arc after 
all perishable and “ shall dissolve.” The real impe- 
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rishable monument is the pure grateful recollection 
of our benefactor in the national heart, and this we 
pray may be transmitted from generation to genera¬ 
tion, associated with our spiritual adoration ot God 
in dispelling the gloom of this land through the ins¬ 
trumentality of David Hare, enabling n to draw 
from his life invaluable lessons—so instructive—so 
ennobling—so enduring as long as disinterest* d be¬ 
nevolence and philanthropy are appreciated as true 
manifistations of the soul and a means of fitting it to 
hold communion with the Infinite Source of love, 
power and wisdom. 




THE END. 
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Bxles of the Hindu College. 

TUITION. 

1. The primary object of this Institution is, the tuition of 
the sons of respectable Hindoos in the English and Indian lan¬ 
guage, and in the literature and science of Europe and Asia. 

2. The admission of Pupils shall be left to the discretion 
of the Managers of the Institution. 

3. The College shall include a School (Patshalln and an 
Academy (Malta Patshalla). The former to bo established 
immediately, the latter ns soon as may be practicable. 

4. In the school shall be taught English and Bengali, Head¬ 
ing, Writing, Grammar aud Arithmetic by the improved method 
of instruction. The Persian language may also be taught in the 
School until the Academy bo established as far as shall be found 
convenient. 

5. In the Academy besides the study of such language as 
cannot be so conveniently taught in the School, instruction shall 
be given in History, Geography Chronology, Astronomy, and 
Mathematics, Chemistry, and other -ciences. 

6 The Managers will determine at what age students shall 
be admiitted to the School and Academy. The English language 
ehull not be taught to boys under eight years of age, without 
the permission of the Managers in each particular instance. 

7 Public examinations 6hall be held at stated time;- to be 
fixed by the Managers, and students who particularly distin 
guish themselves shall receive honoraiy rewards. 

8 Boys who are distinguished in the School for proficiency 
and good conduct, shall at I he discretion of tho Managers rccicvc 
further instructions at the Academy, free uf charge. Ti the, 
funds of the institution should not be sufficient to defray tho 
expenses, benevolent individuals shall bo envited to cv.ntvibuto 
the amount. 
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9 When a student is about to leavo either the School or 
the Academy, a certificate shall be given him under the signa¬ 
ture of the Superintendents, stating the period during which ho 
has studied the subject of his studies aud the proficiency made 
by him with such particulars of his name, age, parentage and 
place of residence as may be requisite to identify him. 

Funds and Privileges 

1 0 There shall be two distinct funds to b'e denominated tha 
“ Allege Fund, ” aud the “ Education Fund " for which separ¬ 
ate subscription books shall be opened and all persons who have 
already subscribed to this Institution shall be at liberty to direct 

an appropriation of their contribution to either fund or partly 
to both. 

11 The objectof the College Fund is to form a charitable 
foundation for the advancement of learning and in aid of tho 
Education Fund. Its ultimate purpose will be the purchase 
of ground, and construction of suitable buildings thereupon, for 
the permanent use of the College, as well as to provide all 
necessary article,-, of furniture, books, a philosophical apparatus 
and whatever else may bo requisite for the full accomplishment 
of the objects of the Institution. In the meantime until a suffi¬ 
cient sum bo raised for erecting a College, the contributions to 
thm fund may be applied as far os requisite to the payment of 
houjo rent and any other current expenditure on account of the 
College. 

12 The amouut subscribed to the J Education Fund shall be 
appropriated to the education of pupils and expencc of tuition. 

Id All subscribers will be expected to pay the amount of 
their contributions to the Treasurer, either at the time of subs¬ 
cription or at the latest within a month, from that time the 
payment to be made in cash or what the Treasurer may consider 
equivalent to cash 

14 All the subscribers to the College fund before the 21at 
day of May 1817, being the anniversary of the day on which 
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it was agreed to establish this Institution, shall be considered 
Founders of the College ; and their names shall be recorded as 
such with the amount of their respectivo contributions. The 
highest single contributors at the close of the period above 
mentioned vizon the 21st day of May 1817 shall be recorded 
Chief Founders of the College , and all persons contributing 
separately the sum of 5000 rupees and upward shall be classed 
next; and distinguished ns Principal Founders, under their 
subscriptions shall be registered those of the other subscribers to 
the College Fund , arranged according to the amount contributed 
by each individual and tho dates of subscription. 

15. Every single contributor of 5000 rupees and upward 
to the College Fund before the aggregate sum of a lac and a half 
of sicca rupees may have been subscribed to that Fund, shall be 
an Heritable Governor of the College. Ho shall be entitled,on 
payment of this subscription to act in person or by aii appointed 
deputy, as a member of the Committee of Managers. He may 
have his office of Heriditable Governor, with all its privileges, 
by a written will or other documents, to any of his sons or other 
individual of his family, ;hom he may wish to succeed there¬ 
to on his demise, should he fail thus to appoint a successor hia 
legal heir shall bo at liberty to nominate any one of his family 
to succeed him. Should a question arise among them concerning 
the right of succession it shall ho determined by the Managers. 

It*. Subscribers to the College I' und, who are not Governors 
and whose joint or separate subscriptions to it (made before a lac 
and a half of sicca rupees shall havo been contributed to it) 
shall collectively amount to 5000 rupees, shall be entitled to 
elect any one of their member to be a Director of the College. 
After paying their subscription amounting to 5000 rupees, they 
shall transmit a written notification to the 8ecretary of tho Com¬ 
mittee of Managers, bearing their respective seals or signatures 
ami specifying tho name and designation of the person elected 
by them to be a Director for the current year. A statement of 
their several contributions to the College Fund shall also acooin- 
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pany the notification or bo included in it, for tho purpose of 
shewing their title to make the election. 


17. The persons selected, after the regularity of their elec¬ 
tion has been verified by the Committee of Managers shall be 
considered Directors till the 21st day of May next, on or before 
which date a similar election and notification to the Secretary 
shall be made for the ensuing year and so on successively from 
year to year provided however that on the death of any joint 
or separate subscriber, the privilege of election shall be consider¬ 
ed extinct with respect to his proportion of a joint subscription 
or the amount of any separate subscription made by him and 
included in the aggregate sum of 5000 rupees, which must 
consequently be supplied by an additional contribution or the 
union of an additional subscriber in order to maintain the 
privileges of clectiug a Director for the ensuing year. 

18. An individual contribution of 5000 rupees and upward 
to the College fund made subsequently to tlie aggregate subs¬ 
cription of a lac and a half of sicca rupees to that fund shall 
not entitle tho contributors to become an HcricU table Governor 
but ho shall be a Governor for life and be entitled, on payment 
of Ilia sub: -iiption to act in person or by an appointed deputy 
a? a member of the Committee of Managers during his life time. 

10. The Managers will del »miuo what shall be the privileges, 
with regard to the cloction of annual Directors to bo enjoyed by 
the oantribotore to tho College Fund, or further sums of money 
subscribed after the completion of a lac and a half of rupees sicca. 

20 The subscription to the Education Fund shnll be res¬ 
tricted fur tho present to the admission of one Hundred scholars 
ioto the Schod of the Institution; that boing calculated to be 
the greatest number, which can be admitted duriug tho first 
year without detriment to the good erder of the School and the 
progress of tho scholars. The subscriptions will however be 
extended as Roon as a greater number can be admitted. 

21. A subscriber of 400 sicca rupees to the Education 
Fund slndl bo entitled to send a pupil to receive instruction in 
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the Hcliool free of any expense for the term of four ycar3. The 
subscription with a corresponding privilege may also be made 
for #ny shorter period not being less than one year, at the rate 
of 120 rupees per annum. 

22. If the pupil for whose tuition a subscription shall have 
been made, be found on examination, qualified to leave the school 
before the expiration of'the period subscribed for, he stall be 
entitled to receivo a proportion of the same paid by his patron 
corresponding with the terms unexpired. 

23. If a pupil die beforo the expiration of the period subs¬ 
cribed for, his patron may at his option send another for the 
unexpired term or receive back a few portion of his subscription 
or have a proportionate credit in making a new subscription. 

24. In all calculation of time relative to the Education 
Fund the English calendar shall be observed and fractional 
parts of a month shall not be reckoned against the Institution. 

23. Any member of contributors to the education fund (not 
being Governor) beforo the completion one hundred scholarships 
mentioned in the 20th article,and the aggregate of whose subscrip 
tions may amount to 5,000 rupees, shall have the same privilege 
,oi‘ electing an annual Director as is given by the lGtli and 17th 
article:,, to subscribers of the same amount to the College fund : 
except that their privilege, instead of extending to the life of the 
subscribers shall be restricted to tho period for which lho subscrip¬ 
tion is made with this limitation of privilege, they may also 
unite with subscribers to the College Fund in electing Diiectors. 
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26. The government of the Collego shall bo vested in ft 
Committee of Managers to cousist of IIeriditable Governors, 
Governors for Life and Annual directors, or their respective 
Deputies. 

27. The Managers shall possess full powers to carry 
into effect the whole of the rules now established. They may 
also pass additional Rules. 

13 
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28. The Managers shall be Trustees of the Fund and shall 
he empowered to issue any requisite instructions to the Treasurer*, 
as well as to pass all accounts of receipts and disbursements, 
often causing the same to be audited in such manner, as may 
be found in sufficient*. 

29. The Committee of Managers will appoint an European 
Secretary and Native Assistant Secretary who shall also be super¬ 
intendents of the College, under the direction and control of 
the Committee. The appointment and removal of Teachers and 
all other officers whom it may be necessary to employ in any 
department of the College, shall be vested in the Managers. 

30. The ordinary meetings of tho Managers shall be 
on stated days and ns often as may be found necessary. When 
extraordinary meetings may be requisite, they shall be convened 
by the Secretaries. The attendance of at least three Members 
shall be required to constitute a meeting on common occasions, 
and. when a new rule or the abolition of an existing Rules is to 
to he considered,notice shall he given to all the members or their 
Deputies in or near Calcutta, that a full attendance of the 
Committee may be obtained. 

31. All questions shall be determined by a majority of 
voices of those present. 

32. Any member of the Committee who from not residing 
in Calcutta or its vicinity ov from any other cause may be 
unable to attend its meetings in person, may, by a letter address¬ 
ed to the Secretary, appoint a fit person, residing in Calcutta or 
its suburbs to act as his Deputy, and such person if approved by 
the Committee shall he entitled to attend its meetings and vote 
on all questions before it in like manner as the Member represent¬ 
ed by him. 

33. There shall he an Annual General Meeting of the Subs¬ 
cribers at which a report shall b.- made to them of the state of 
the funds and progross of the Institution 

Note The subscriptions that were made according to the rule 
laid down amounted in the aggregate to 70,000 rupees, of which 






the Rajah of Burdwan and Baboo Gopeemohon Tagore 
contributed 10,000 rupees each aud the rest was principally 
subscribed by Baboos Joykissen Sing, Gunga Naryau Dass, 
Radhamadhob Banerjea, Gopeemohon Deb, Ram Dallal Sircar, 
aud several other native or European gentlemen, a correct list of 
whose names unfortunately has not been preserved in the 
College Records. At a meeting held on the 1 1th June 1816, the 
Europeau members withdrew from an active participation in the 
management of the College desiring only to be considered as 
private fricuds to the scheme and as ready to aflord their advice 
and assistance when consulted. In December 1816 such subs¬ 
cribers as were qualified to act as members uuder the rules,assem¬ 
bled as a Managing Committee at the residence ot Sir. E. H. 
East—they were as followsBaboo Gopecmohun Tagore 
Governor. 

Baboo Gopee Mohon Deb 
„ Joykissen Singh 
„ Radhamadhob Banerjee 
,, G ungauarain Dass 


APPENDIX 13. 

THE HINDOO COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER. 

By Baboo Kissory Chand Mittra* 

Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose and Gentlemen. 

The Hare Anniversary,with the Hare Prize Fund, 
may now be fairly considered an institution and one 
too of which we may well be proud. As it originated 
with the humble individual wlio stands before you and 
was inaugurated in his dwelling house, ho naturally 
feels proud and happy in being thus permitted to 
address you on this the twentieth Anniversary of 
David Hare's death. 


» Directors 
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Sir, I have selected for my theme the Hindoo 
College, not only because it is the most imperishable 
monument of that- philanthropy which we are now 
assembled to commemorate but because its history is 
emphatically the history of progress. It is the history 
of a constant movement of the Hindoo mind, and 
of a constant change in the venerable institutions 
and immemorial customs of our society. We see 
11 k Hindoo social fabric at tbe beginning of tlii> 
century in a miserable state. "Wo see it based on 
a debasing and cruel superstition, and supported 
by tlie power of a handful of Brahmins. We see 
caste separating class from cl^s and dominating over 
all. We see the wdiole body of tbe peoplo sunk 
in a state of mental and religions bondage. In 
the course of half a century, the strongholds of a su. 
perstiiion, which had exercised boundless dominion 
over even tbe most elevated minds among the Hin- 
doos, have been stormed and rendered untenable. The 
Hindoo College and the educational institutions of 
which it lias been the great precursor, have been too 
strong for tbe Shastra*, and the geographical, agro¬ 
nomical, and historical truths inculcated there, have 
left behind Menu’s dogma of Brahminical supremacy 
and demolished the gigantic tortoise which the Hin¬ 
doo cosmogony makes the substratum of the earth. 
But I must not anticipate the effeot before describing 
the cause. After many years spent in the education¬ 
al experiment—after the establishment and extension 
of a national system of education, the time is at 
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gtli arrived, when we are called upon to review its 
origin and progress, and to ascertain whether the 
success of the earliest friends of native improvement, 
have realised all reasonable hopes, and tho results 
have been commensurate with the favorable commen¬ 
cement. 

The history of the Hindoo College is so intimately 
connected with that of the institutions which imme¬ 
diately preceded it that an exposition in respect to tho 
one must necessarily embrace that of tho others. 

The first educational institution on European mo¬ 
del established in Bengal is the Madrissa and was 
founded in 1780 by the first Governor General. The 
object of its institution was to impart an Arabic edu¬ 
cation to the Mahomedan youth. Warren Hastings 
provided for it a building at bis own expense and as¬ 
signed a Jagheer yielding an annual revenue of 
29,000 Rs. for its maintenance. Four years later, ano¬ 
ther College was established and endowed by tho 
Government at Benares for the cultivation of Sans¬ 
krit literature. This was done at tho suggestion of 
the Resident Mr. Jonathan Duncan, who expected it 
would furnish the future doctors and expounders of 
Hindoo law who would assist, European Judges u in 
die due, regular and uniform administration of its 
genuine letter and spirit to the body of the people. 

In 1811, Government resolved to found two new Col¬ 
leges in Xuddea and Tirhoot. The resolution procee¬ 
ded from a desire to give cm ouragejnent to tho cul¬ 
tivation of oriental literature and science, but it was 
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ot carried out. Various deffieulties arose aud it 
failed of effect. A different plan was afterwards 
adopted. A new conviction dawned on the minds of 
the Governor General and his Councillors that, pro- 
\ incial colleges like those contemplated would not 
answer the purpose so well as a college at the Presi¬ 
dency. Its establishment at the scat of Government 


would secure an efficiency of supervision, which could 
not be obtained in the Mofussil. Cut it was some 
time till this intention was carried out and the Sans¬ 
krit College was established in Calcutta with an an¬ 
nual revenue of 30, 000 Ps. The attention of Go¬ 
vernment was at this time directed to the efforts of 
a few right-minded and right-hearted individuals 
to disseminate among the natives the blessings of 
an English education. 

Chinsurah proved one of the sources whence flowed 
the stream of knowledge. In that locality Mr. May, 
residing as a dissenting Missionary with a narrow 
income, gave an impulse to if, which carried it on¬ 
wards. In July 1814, he opened in his dwelling-house 
a school for the purpose of teaching gratuitiously 
reading, writing and arithmetic. On the first day, 
sixteen boys attended, but on the second month, the 
number of pupils increased so a? to require larger 
accomodation. A spacious apartment was alloted to 
him in the Old Dutch fort by Mr. Forbes, the Com¬ 
missioner of the district. In January 1815, Mr. May 
opened a branch or village school at a short distance 
from tho town, and in the course of twelve months, 
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ad established in the surrounding country schools 
to which 951 boys resorted. These schools were 
conducted on the system which Ur. Bell had inaugu¬ 
rated in the Military Orphan Asylum of Madras in 
1791. While employed as superintendent of the 
Asylum, Dr. Bell observed one day a boy belonging 
to a Malabar school writing on sand according to 
the primitive Hindoo method. Believing this me¬ 
thod very convenient both as regards cheapness 
and facility, lie introduced it in the school oi the 
Asylum, but as the usher refused to carry it intoefiect 
he employed one of the most promising senior boys 
of the school, to teach the juniors in this way. This 
system proved remarkably successful and Dr. Bell 
extended it to other and moro advanced brauches of 
instruction. In a short time, he recognised the school 
under boy-tutors, who were themselves instructed by 
bim. Mr. May’s success was in a great measure 
attributed to tho adoption of this monitorial method. 
It was soon brought to the notice of Government by 
Mr. Commissioner Forbes, and a monthly grant of 
Its. GOO was awarded to enable Mr. May to prosecute 
his undertaking. Tho general system of education 
thus initiated in Chinsurah found warm* supporters 
in the higher classes of the natives. Itajali Tejcbun- 
dcr Baliadoor of Burdwan converted his Path dial la 
into an English school, and another Zemindar follow¬ 
ed his example. The strength of prejudice against 
English schools, rapidly diminished. At first a 
Brahmin scholar would not sit on the same form 
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ith a Koyburt or a Sndgope, but the objection was 
afterwards relinquished. The Government/ recogniz¬ 
ing the increased usefulness and full success of Mr. 
May’s experimental instruction, enlarged its monthly 
donation to Es. 850. The name of this benevolent 


missionary, like the names of several other benefactors 
oi our species, is now forgotten but the good he has 
done is remembered and chronicled by the recording 
angel, and constitutes in itself its sufficient reward. 


Tn Calcutta Mr. Shcrburn established a School, which 
claims for its children some of our ditinguished men 
of whom the late Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore and his 
amiable brother and my respected friend Baboo 
Eamanath Tagore may be mentioned. It was now 
evident that our countrymen bad commenced shaking 
oil their quati religious prejudices against English 
education, and manifested an eagerness to receive its 
benefits, when communicated in accordance with those 
principles of reason, discretion and good faith, which 
the Governmemt uniformly promulgated. Availing 
himself of this altered state of feeling, David Hare, 
a retired watchmaker, urged on the leading members 
of the Native community to consider the necessity 
and importance of establishing a great seat of lear¬ 
ning in the metropolis. They listened to this propo¬ 
sal with unfeigned interest and promised it their 
hearty support. They willingly accepted an invitation 
from feir Edward Hyde East, the then Chief Justice 
of the bupremo Court, to meet at his residence for 
'he purpose of adopting measure- for carrying it into 
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effect. Tlio preliminary meeting was held in May 
1816, in the same liouse (Old Post Office Street) 
which was lately occupied by Chief Justice Colvile. 
and which is now tenanted by Messrs. Allen Judge 
and Bannerjee, and a conclave of other lawyers. 
Among thoso who did not attend this preliminary 
meeting, was one who nevertheless shared with Da¬ 
vid Hare, the credit of originating the idea of the 
institution of tho Hindoo College, almost from its 
inception, and whose name will ho therefore insepar¬ 
ably associated with its foundation. As a moral and 
religious reformer, Rammohuh Boy had, from a very 
early period, felt the imperative necessity of impar¬ 
ting a superior English education to his countrymen 
as the best and most efficacious means of achieving his 
end. He had established an English School at his own 
expense. He had heartily entered into the plans of David 
Hare, and zealously aided in their development. But 
as an uncompromising enemy of Hindoo idolatry, lie 
had incurred tho hostility of his orthodox country¬ 
men, and he apprehended that his presence at the 
preliminary meeting might embarrass its deliberations, 
and probably defeat its object. And lie was not mis¬ 
taken. Some of the native gentlemen, tho represent¬ 
atives of Hindooism, actually told Sir Hyde East, 
that they would gladly accord their support t-o the 
proposed College if Rammobun Roy were not connected 
with it, but they would have nothing to do with that 
apostate! Rammobun Boy willingly allowed himseH 
to be laid aside lest his active co-operation should 
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mar the accomplishment of the project, saying — u If 
my connection with the proposed college, should 
injure its interests, I would resign all connection." 
The arrangements for the establishment of the Malta - 
bidyalya or great sCat of learning as the Hindoo 
College was originally called having been completed, 
it was inaugurated in 181b. The house on the Upper 
Ohiipore Itoad, known as Gorrachand Bysack’s house 
and now occupied by the Oriental Seminary, was its 
first local habitation. It was afterwards removed to 
Fivhajhee Komul Bose’s house at Jorasanko. The 
object of the institution as described in the printed 
rules published in 1822, was to “ instruct the sons of 
the Hindoos in the European and Asiatic languages 
and sciences." Though it was proposed to teach 
English, Persian, Sanskrit and Bengalee, yet the 
first place in importance was assigned to English. 
In truth the College was founded for the purpose of 
• pi ing the ' nd for English education, 

Sanskrit was discontinued at an early period. The 
Persian cla^s was abolished in 1841. Tlio only lan¬ 
guages which have since been taught are English and 
Bengalee. 

Ample provision was made in the infancy ot 
the institution for efficient supervision. At first a 
provisional committee, consisting of ton Europeans 
and twenty Native Gentlemen, was formed to organ¬ 
ize a plan of operation. Subsequently the Europeans 
withdrew and a body of Directors was appointed 
consisting entirely of Natives with two Governors 
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and two Secretaries. The Rajah Tejchunder Bahadoor, 
and Baboo Ohundcr Coomar Tagoae was elected the 
first Governors in consideration of their having contri¬ 
buted most liberally for the support of the institution. 
Among the Native Directors may be mentioned Baboos 
Gopee Mohun Deb, Joykissen Singh and Gunganaraiu 
Do<s. Baboo Buddinath Mookerjce was appointed 
the first Native Secretary. The European Secretary 
was Major Irving. He was appointed for the special 
purpose of superintending the English department 
of the Colleo'e. 

O 

The C ommittee of Management consisted tor some 
years of four Members elected annually by the Direc¬ 
tors. Their duties were to see that the rules of the 
Institution were observed ; to alter and make new 
rules, to eousnlt the requirements of the institution, 
to appoint and dismiss the teachers and to check and 
regulate the expenditure. hen the opinion of 
the Members were equally balanced, jlie question was 
referred to one of the Governors whose decision was 
final. 

At the commencement, the sum of 1,13,179 rupees 
was contributed for the support of the institution* 
For several years after its establishment, the 
College was strictly a private institution and received 
no aid whatever from Government. But in 1823, the 
funds being at a low ebb, the Managers applied to 
Government for pecuniary aid aud also for a suitable 
building. They vcntuivd to suggest rhat the College 
should be removed to the vicinity of the Sanskrit 
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College about to be founded, and that tlie more expen¬ 
sive paraphernalia of instruction, such as philosophical 
apparatus, lectures, &c., should be common to both 
institutions by which means they would be a mutu¬ 
ally benefited. In the following year, the managers 
made a similar representation to the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction. They adverted to the 
inadequacy of the income to the wider objects of the 
Institution and requested to be allowed to occupy part 
of the building designed for the Sanskrit College. 
They begged that such further pecuninary aid might 
be afforded as would enable them to employ a person 
to give instruction to the senior students. They also 
desired that the General Committee would be pleased 
to permit their own Secretary, and the Secre¬ 
tary of the contemplated Sanskrit College, to join 
them in the management of the affairs of the 
College. 

These representations were attended with the desired 
effect. Government resolved to aid the Hindoo College 
by ni do wing at the. public charge a professorship of 
experimental philosophy, and by supplyng the cost 
of school accommodation in the vicinity of the Sans¬ 
krit College. The General Committee were desired 
to report on the expediency of assuming u a certain 
degree of authoritative control over the concerns of 
that institution in return for the pecuniary aid now 
proposed to be afforded. 0 

In conformity with this resolution, the General 
Committee opened a communication with the Mana- 
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gers in regard to the question of obtaining a share in 
the control of the College. 

The subjoined is an extract from the General 
Conjmittee’s letter : u With reference to the extent of 
aid already given to the funds of the Hindoo College 
and other arrangements in contemplation for its 
improvement, such as the grant of a library, endow¬ 
ment of scholarships and a liberal provision for the 
most effective superintendence that can be obtained, 
the expense of which will probably be fully three 
times the amount now derived from the funds of the 
College, Government conceive that a proportional 
share of authority over that establishment should be 
vested in the General Committee of Public Instruction 9 
The Managers, in replying to this letter, and with 
reference to the share of the management they were 
willing to surrender, desired to be informed what 
arrangements the General Committeo themselves 
would consider most advisable. They then added the 
following observations : 

4t With defence to what may be the decision of the General 
Committee, we beg to suggest that probably the beet mode of 
appointing the management, would be the appointment of a 
joint Committee, to consist of an equal number of tho \r esent, 
Native Malingers and of the Members of the General Committee 
to which arrangement we shall bo very happy to agree. 

41 It is scarcely to be apprehended that any questions arise in 
which the opinions of the Native and Europeun Managers would 
be exactly baluncod, but should such an event occur, we hopo 
it will not be considered unreasonable in ub to porpose that a 
negative voice may be allowed to the Na ive Managers; that is 

14 

’ , 





to say, that any measure to which tho Natives express an unani¬ 
mous objection, shall not be carried into effect ” 

The following reply which closed the correspon¬ 
dence. was returned by the General Committee : 

“ The General Committee in professing to exercise any 
authority over the Hindu College, have only had iu view the due 
administration of those funds which the Government may from 
time to time he disposed to supply in aid of the objects of tho 
Institution, and the errection of the Hindu College into a Semi¬ 
nary of the highest possible description for the cultivation of tho 
English language. Beyond these objects, it is not their intention 
to interfere, and as long as they are satisfied that the best in¬ 
terests of the establishment are fully attended to by the Native 
Management, they will not fail to take a warm interest in the 
prosperity of the College, and to recommend it to Government 
a.', meriting the countenance of it. At present they lmve no 
reason to doubt the efficiency nor the intention of the Native 
Committee, and they do not therefore think it advisable to 
assume any share in the direction of the details of the College. 

“ At the same time, confiding in the disposition evinced by 
the Native management to accept their assistance and advice, 
the Gemral Committee will bo ready to exercise a regular inspec¬ 
tion and supervising control as Visitors of the College. 

<f In order to render the general supervision as practicable 
ro possible, they propose to exercise it through tho medium of 
Mmh of t y from time to time appoint; 

and on the present occasion, they avail themselves of the services 
of their Secretary Mr. Wilson, whom they request the Managers 
to regard as the organ and representative of tho General 
Committee. 

“ Jt is expected that any re com mend at ion proceeding from the 
General Committee relative to the conduct of the Institution 
a? expressed through the acting Visitor, will meet viJi the con- 
currcnco of the Managers of the College, unless sufficient reason 
lie BubmmitteJ in writting for declining such concurrence.” 
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Tlie Managers expressed their readiness to conform 
to these arrangements for the management of the 
College. Subsequently Dr. Wilson was elected Vice- 
President of the Committee of management. 

Dr. Wilson entered on his duties as the Visitor of 
the College in a proper spirit. He brought to their 
performance a tact, a judgment and zeal, which soon 
worked a marked improvement in the institution, fn 
his first annual Report, he represented the low state 
of the funds, threatening to cripple ” the College, 
and urged on the Government to devise some means 
by which the calamity might be averted. He also 
lamented the want of sufficient control and tho 
neglect into which for the last two years the institu¬ 
tion had fallen. ” He however expressed his earnest 
hope that now that the attention of tho Government 
was drawn to the proceedings of the Managers of tho 
Coljcge, and that u as long as they continue to merit 
they may hope for its patronage,” they would bo 
anxious to promote any measures that may have tho 
advantage of tho College in view. There was there¬ 
fore every prospect in his opinion that the College, 
controlled by the General Committee and patronized 
by the Government, will become tho “main channel 
by which knowledge may bo transferred from its 
European source into the intellect of Hindostan. ” 

1 hat this prospect has since bee n realized, you will 
all cheerfully admit. 

Dr. W ilson’s report raised the question of tho 
establishment of a distinct College open to Natives of 





every denomination. Mr. Ilolt Mackenzie advocated 
an independent institution. Mr. Haring!on, the 
President of the General Committee, considered it 
was highly desirable to give every possible encourage¬ 
ment to the Hindoo College, so as to render it as 
efficient as possible. Dr. Wilson was for not establish¬ 
ing a separate institution, and thought it would be 
more advisable to improve the existing Hindoo College 
by raising the character of the institution, providing 
a superior class of teachers, and bringing it within 
the supervision of the General Committee. 

The majority of the Committee being in favor of 
a separate institution, a report recommending its 
establishment, was forwarded to Government. But 
their views, though acquiesced in by the Government, 
were not carried into effect. 

It must bo now observed that the reduced subs¬ 
cribed capital v/as about this time still further reduced 
to little more than 20,000 Rs. by the failure of J. 
Barefcto, in whose firm it was deposited. After a 
delay of two years, the Managers received 21,000 Rs. 
out of the wreck of the estate. In 1824, the monthly 
income of the College amounted to 840 Ils., made up 
of the following items : 


Interest of tho College Fund. 

....Rs. 300 



School Society's Scholars. 

::: 




At that time the state of the College resembled 
that of our Government before Mr. Laing had balanced 






its income and expenditure. The Managers went 
up to Government for assistance, which they obtained 
in the first instance to the extent of 300 rupees a, 
month. In 1827, the Government aid was raised to 
90d rupees a month, which had again risen in 1830 
to 1,250 rupees a month. Besides these regular 
monthly contributions, Government in 1829 made a 
largo grant for the publication of English class books, 
and gave a further sum of 5,000 rupees to purchase 
books for the library. 

The library was always largely and eagorly re¬ 
sorted to by the boys. The books borrowed by them 
show a great love of desultory reading, which after 
all is according to Dr. Johnson not so unprofitable 
as is generally supposed. 

In the mean time, the amount realized from tui¬ 
tion lees Inul stlso progressively increased. In Jatuiai j 
1827, the monthly income of the College amount¬ 
ed to 2.240 rupees, of which 1,000 rupees came 
un,der the head of tuition fees. In 1830 the total 
monthly income had risen to 3,272 rupees, of which 
about 15,000 rupees wore raised from tuition fees. 
After that time there was a gradual falling off in the 
receipts from this source for several years, but the 
deficit was made up by Government. 

The College began with a small number of pupils. 
Though the original ;uio> of i!*e instil UlQO provided 
for the payment of schooling fees by students, vet the 
system of demanding their payment: did not at fir4 
answer i the Committee of Management accordingly 
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resolved that from the 1st January 1819, the College 
should be a free institution. It was not till the 
end of 1823 that twenty-five pay scholars had 
been admitted, paying altogether 125 rupees monthly. 

In June 1825 the number of paying scholars had 
risen to 70, and the monthly receipts from this source 
was 350 rupees. At the end of the year the number 
of pupils was 110, and at the end of the following 
year it was 223. The number of paying scholars 
continued to increase during the next two years. At 
the end of 1827 the number was about 300, and in 
December 1828 it had increased to 336. It was 
remarked that now tho readiness to pay schooling 
fees was strikingly contrasted with the reluctance 
formerly displayed, and which had rendered it neces¬ 
sary to abrogate tho provision which originally existed 
for tho admission of pay scholars. At the end of 
1826, the monthly receipts from tuition fees amount¬ 
ed to 1,115 rupees, and two years Liter to 1,700 rupees. 
After this there was a falling off, occasioned partly 
by a temporary panic and partly by the commercial 
distress which existed at that time. At the end of 
1833, the tuition fees had fallen off to 800 rupees 
a month. Since then there w as a gradual increase, 
until tho sum annually raised from tuition fees alone 
amounted »:o 30,000 rupees. 

The rate charged continued for many years to be 
the same for all the classes both senior and junior. 

A fixed sum of 5 rupees a month was levied from all. 

A few years ag<>, it was determined to enchunee the 
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fees in the higher classes. Sinco then, the rate was 
raised to 8 rupees a month in the College department, 
6 rupees in senior school,.and 5 rupees in the junior 
school. It is to be observed, however, that a large 
proportion of.the students of the College department 
were scholarship-holders, who paid nothing.* 

In 1840 the contribution of Government to tho 
College amounted to rupees 30,000. It also com¬ 
menced from tliis time taking a more active interest 
in the affairs of the College through tho Committee 
of Public Instruction. Macaulay, Sir Edward Ryan 
and Mr. Charles Hay Cameron who were successively 
Presidents of the Committee, took an active part in 
its administration. They visited tho College, laid 
down its curriculum, conducted the annual examina¬ 
tions and effected several organic changes. Their 
exertions for the improvement of tho College aro 
beyond all praise. The interference of the Committeo 
of Public Instruction, afterwards metamorphosed 
into the Council of Education, went further than was 
perhaps warranted by tin ir constitution. They assum¬ 
ed functions which the native managers of tho College 

# I have not trusts to my recollections for these details. 
I have consulted the original records of the College, and com¬ 
pared with them tho statements contained in Mr. Korr'a 
lieuieio of Public In druciion. My grateful acknowledgments 
aro due to Baboo Prosouo Cooraar Tagore, the Inst Governor of 
the College, and Baboo Iluiru Mohun Cliatterjee, Assistant 
Secretary of that Institution, for Lindly furnishing mo with a 
considerable portion of the information regarding its early 
history. 
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contended rightfully belonged to them. This collision 
of authority raised the general question of the reor¬ 
ganisation of the management of tho College. In 
1844 a conference consisting of the leading members 
of the two bodies met for deciding thi c question. 
At this meeting the native members agreed to with¬ 
draw their connection with the College in consideration 
of the Government undertaking to enlarge and 
improve it. In consequence of the decision thus 
come to, the Hindoo College as such was abolished 
but only in name. The juinor department exists in 
the shape of the Hindoo School, and the senior depart¬ 
ment is represented by the Presidency College of 
which it formed the noudlcus. 

An account of tho Hindoo College would be in¬ 
complete if I were? to omit noticing in connection 
with b the Calculi a School Society, and its schools. 
Both the institutions acted and reacted on each other 
most beneficially. The Society was instituted on. 
the hi September 1818, for the purpose of “assisting 
and improving existing institutions and preparing 
select pupils of distinguished talents by superior 
instruction before becoming Teachers and Instructors. 1 ’ 

The Calcutta School Society was placed under the 
control of a managing committee composed of 24 
members of whom 10 wore Europeans and 8 natives. 
The following gentlemen were its first office-bearers. 

Sir Anthony lluller, President, J. H. Haringtou 
and J. P. Larkins, Vice Presidents, »J Baretto, 
Treasurer, S. Lagrund} e, Collector, David Ilarc, 
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European secretary and Baboo (now Rajah) Radhakant 
Deb, Native Secretary. 

To ensure the duo fulfilment of the object of the 
Society, the committee divided themselves into three 
sub-committees for the distinct prosecution of the 
three principal plans, one for the establishment and 
support of a limited number of regular schools, an¬ 
other for the aiding and improving the indigenous 
schools or Patsallalis of the country, and the third 
for the education of a select number of pupils in 
English and in some higher branches of tuition. At 
the end of the first year, the donations amounted to 
about ten thousand. The resources thus munificiently 
supplied, enabled the society to commence its opera¬ 
tions in right earnest. It established two regular, 
or as they were termed, < nominal’ schools rather to 
improve by serving as models than to supercede tho 
existing institutions of the country. They were 
designed to educate children of parents unable or 
rather unwilling to pay for their instruction. At 
that time education was not so much appreciated a? 
now and the Society was perfectly right in giving 
gratuitQus instruction. Though I readily admit that 
as a rule education must be paid for, because it would 
be otherwise but little prized, yet where there is no 
demand for it, demand must be created. This con¬ 
summation was brought about by the School Sooioiv s 
schools. Both tho Tuntuneah and the Champatollah 
Schools wore attended with remarkable success. The 
former was situated on the Cornwallis Street nearly 
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opposite the temple of Kalli and consisted of a Beng^ 
allee and English department. The latter was held in 
the house now occupied by Baboo Bhoobun Mohun 
Hitters School and which was entirely an English 
School. The two schools were amalgamated at the 
end of 1834. The amalgamated school was known 
as David Hare’s School and is now called the Colloo- 
tollah Branch School. It has always served as an 
intermediate link between the independent schools 
fostered by the Calcutta School Society, and 
the Hindoo College. The most promising pupils 
from it, were sent to the Hindoo College to bo 
educated at the Society’s expense. The number 
always amounted to thirty. These pupils invariably 
proved the most distinguished and took the shine out 
of their fellow collegians. They carried almost all 
the honors and shed greater lustre on the College 
than what was reflected by its “pay” students. This 
fact is easily accounted for by their comparative 
proverty, their habits of industry acquired in the 
preparatory school and the stimulus held out to then! 
in the shape of prizes and scholarships. They were 
the picked boys of a well conducted High School. 
They had already risen above their compeers in that 
school and acquired a love for study. Whereas the 
majority of tho foundation and “ pay ” scholars of 
the College, were tho sons of wealthy men who had 
been cradled in the lap of luxury. No wonder 
therefore, that, these Sybarites were unable to rub 
shoulders with tho sturdy “ Borealis/’ (as Hare’s 
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boys were derisively called,) who had been taught 
to look to collegiate proficiency as the only passport 
to Wealth and distinction. 

Thus fostered and recruited, the Hindoo College 
became a mighty instrument for improving and 
elevating the Hindoos. It was, as has been said, in¬ 
augurated in a small building on the Upper Ckitpore 
Road, and commenced with a small number of 
scholars but it soon grew into importance and useful¬ 
ness. The College was divided into two departments, 
the senior and the junior. These were situated in 
different apartments, but were under tlia controlling 
authority of one Head Master. Mr. D’nsellem was 
the first Head Master and served long and well in 
that capacity. He evinced considerable tact and 
judgement in the management of boys. It 1827, 
Mr. Henry Vivian Dcroyio was appointed Assistant 
Master in the Senior Department. I thus prominently 
notice liis appointment, because it opened up, so to 
speak, a new era in the annals of the College. His 
career as an educator was marked by singular success. 
His appreciation of the duties of a teacher was higher 
and truer than that of the herd of professors and 
schoolmasters. Ho felt it his duty as such to teach 
not only words but things, to touch not only the 
bead but the heart. lie sought not, to cram the mind 
but to inoculate it with large and liberal ideas. Act¬ 
ing on Ilk principle, he opened the eyes of his pupils* 
understanding. He taught them to think, and to 
throw off the fetters of that antiquated bigotry >\liich 
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still clung to ilicir countrymen. He possessed a 
profound knowledge of mental and moral philosophy 
and imparted it to them. Gifted with great penetra¬ 
tion, he led them through the pages of Locke and 
Ileid, Stewart and Brown. He brought to bear on 
his lectures great and original powers of reasoning 
and observation which would not have disgraced the 
late lamented Sir Willian Hamilton. But it was not 
only in the class room that he laboured for the in¬ 
terests of his pupils. He dolighted to meet them in 
his own house, in debating clubs, and other places 
and to pour out to them the treasures of his cultivated 
mind. Ho w’as not a fluent but an impressive 
speaker, what he said was suggestive and contained 
bone and sinew. The native managers of the College 
cradled in superstition, were alarmed at the pro¬ 
gress which Dcroxio’s pupils were making by ac¬ 
tually " cutting their way,” as one of the newspapers 
of the day not inaptly expressed it, u through ham 
and beef and wading to liberalism through tumblers 
of beer.” Like many other enlightened men of other 
enlightened times, they could not rise above the 
prejudices of the nursery and see, in the innovating 
spirit of the Collegians, aught but an element of 
danger to their country. They were therefore, 
naturally scandalized at their heterodoxy and 
attemped to put it down by dismissing Mr. JDerozio. 
But the seed wich had been sown bad germinated and 
developed into a stately tree and was to bear goodly 
fruit. The Jesuits,” says Pascal in one ot‘ Lis 
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unparalleled letters, “have obtained a papal’ decree 
condemning Galileo’s doctrine about the motion of 
the' earth. It is all in vain. If the world is really 
turning round, all mankind together will not be able 
to keep it from turning or to keep themselves from 
turning with it.” The order of the College Committee 
for the dismissal of Mr. Derozio, ’was as effectual 
to stay the great moral revolution as the decree ot 
the Vatican to stay the motion of our globe. Onward 
shall it roll through the country like the advancing 
flood of the Ganges bearing truth and religion in its 
resistless course. Progress is the law of God and 
eonnot be arrested by the puny efforts of man. As 
knowledge is acquired, facts accumulate and gener¬ 
alization is practised, scepticism arises and engenders 
a spirit of enquiry. Paint glimpses of the truitli 
begin to appear and illuminate into midday. The 
youthful band of reformers who had been educated 
at the Hindoo College, like the tops of the Khan- 
chungunga, were flic first to catch and reflect the 
dawn. But the light which had first illuminated the 
tops of mountains, ha? since descended on the plains 
and will, I devoutely trust, soon penetrate to the 
deepest valley and the lowest rice field. The earliest 
Hindoo Collegians of whom you, Ihiboo Ham Gopaul,; 
were one and not the least distinguished one either,! 
were our pioneers and the Jr to ; ! cl against their 
spiritual guide and smnnv n Hindooi.jn to the bar 
of their reason. They w -e the first to go into tho 
breach and carry tho ram parts* They felt and they 
15 
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assorted in their lives that, what is morally wrong, 
connot bo theologically right. The foundations of 
the fabric thus opened and examined, and its out¬ 
works, thus sapped, seemed to he tottering to their 
fall. India, which had been hurried so long under 
the ashes of prejudice, seemed to he overtaken by a 
new resurrection and to be casting about to rise on 
her feet. 

In this stato of excitement and change a few of 
our reformers gave some unmistakable signs of their 
renunciation of Hindooism which enlisted against. 

o 

them tho rancorous hostility of their orthodox 
brethern. But where have the reformers and im¬ 
provers ot their country been suffered to enjoy ease 
and comfort by tho Patrons of Error. When has an 
opposition to popular prejudices, been disassociated 
with difficulty and trouble ? But the difficulty and 
trouble were happily considered by our reformers 
neither very formidable nor very intolerable. To 
excommunication and its concomitant evils, our 
friends were subjected but they easily managed to 
.survive them and their example ought to be imitated 
by the rising generation. Conformity to the idola¬ 
trous practices and customs evince a weak desertion 
of principle. Nonconformity to them on the other 
hand is a moral obligation which w'o owe to our 
consciences. 1 therefore call on all educated natives 
to recollect that all religions must be reformed from 
within and that tho great changes which at intervals 
have bi ni carried out in the religious belief of the 
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people of liis country have all arisen from among 
the people themselves# I call on them to exalt 
themselves to the dignity of reformers and regenera¬ 
tors of their country by combating false opinions 
and corrupt customs. 

For the progress which this moral revolution 
made, we are chiefly indebted to the tact and 
judgement, prudence and discretion of David Hare. 

It was not in the sense of direct teaching or 
class lecturing that he was useful. He was never¬ 
theless an educator and reformer in the truest signi¬ 
fication of the words. He closely watched and 
directed the exertions of the masters, and indentified 
himself with the progress of the boys. He mixed 
freely and daily with the latter. Ho sympathized with 
their joys and sorrows. He participated in their 
amusements, listened to their complaints, gave them 
advice and assisted them in obtaing situations or 
chalking out independent lines of business. Ho 
tempered their zeal with discretion, and dissuaded 
them from undertaking rash innovations. Ho taught 
tnern to proceed in the work of reform with judge¬ 
ment and prudence. Though not n man of extensive 
learning, yet he was generally well informed. His 
simplicity and sincerity were remarkable, and en¬ 
abled him to exercise unlimited influence over the 
Collegians. 

Hut before proceeding to delineate the character 
of this uncommon man, I should wish to draw your 
attention to a question which now suggests itself, viz ; 
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Whether the education imparted at the Hindoo 
College has realized its object ? There are those who 
condemn it as irreligious, and suggest the introduc- 
duction of the Bible as a class-book. I do not desire, 

Sir, to raise the vexed question of religious instruc¬ 
tion, but while I am deeply impressed with the 
necessity and importance of moral and religious 
culture, I ani compelled to vote against this sugges¬ 
tion as both unwise and impracticable. I conceive 
that the Government is bound both in the reason of 
things and by its pledge given to its native subjects, 
to conduct the Education of their subjects on the 
present principle. I cannot admit the charge pre¬ 
ferred against the system pursued in the Hindoo 
College by certain parties that it takes no account 
of the spiritual element in man. I emphatically 
deny that it is calculated to make only secularists. 

It has brought to those who have come within the 
range of its influence inestimable moral and religious 
benefits. It ba^ taught, thorn great truths not only 
respecting men, their histories, tli%r polities, their 
inventions, and their discoveries, but respecting 
God, Ilis attributes and Ills moral Government, it 
Las revealed to tliem the laws which the Almighty 
Mechanician has impressed on the world of mind 
as well as on the world of matter Let me not be 
told therefore that the expansion of the mind and 
thought which is going on around us is not accom¬ 
panied by an expansion of the heart—ihe develop¬ 
ment of the moral and religious feelings. Nothing 
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can be more unfair than to characterize the Govern¬ 
ment system of education as it is characterized by 
certain parties as an irreligious or a non-religious 
system. No system can be such which leads us 
through nature up to nature’s God. The elements 
of morality and religion may be conveyed indepen¬ 
dently of any system of dogmatic theology. It is 
impossible to study Shakespeare and Milton, Bacon 
and* Newton, Johnson add Addison, without being 
inoculated with the purest moral precepts and the 
most elevated ideas pervading their pages. These 
must touch the religious instinct in man and awaken 
his religous sympathies. I am opposed to the intro¬ 
duction of the Bible as a class book not only because 
we want tlio necessary agency for its exposition, 
but because such a measure is directly opposed to 
the non-interference policy repeatedly affirned and 
recognized by the Government. It will also intro¬ 
duce a state-church clement into the relations of 
the Government with the people, which would be 
highly prejudicial to the healthy development of 
true religion in the land. I hold that tho State should 
have no connection wich religion as the inevitable 
and invariable result of such connection is to de-spirit- 
ualizo the spiritual instinct by an admixture of the 
secular principles. This is amply evidenced by tho 
history of Europe. The secularization of the working 
classes in England, which is going on there at a 
fearful rate, would afford, if necessary, an additional 
illustration of my position. 





To return to David Hare. He .was appointed 
Visitor of the Hindoo College in 1824. to his 
unceasing exertions on behalf of that institution, 
both before and after his appointment, the Committee 
of Public Instruction bore the following weighty 
testimony :— 

‘ The General Committee think it right to call the parti¬ 
cular attention of Government to the merits of this benevolent 
individual. Of all who take an interest in native eduction, 
Mr. Hare was, they believe, the first in the field. His exertions 
ossentialy contributed to induce the Native inhabitants of the 
Capital to cultivate the English language, not as before to the 
slight extent necessary to carry on business with Europeans, 
but as the most convenient- channel by which access was to be 
obtained to’the science of the West. He assisted in the forma¬ 
tion of the School Society and of the Hindoo College ; and he 
has year after yc-tr patiently superintended the growth of those 
Institutions devoting to this object not a portion only but the 
whole of 'us time. Jle is constantly present as the encourager 

the amid, the adviser of the uninformed, the affectionate 
reprover of the idle or bad. Disputes among the students are 
frequently referred to him, and he is often called upon as 1 he 
mediator between father and child. The General Committee 
think he is entitled to some recompense from the public ; and 
trust his Lordship in Council will take it into serious cosidera- 
tion, not only out of regard to Mr. Hare's claims, but also with 
a view to mark the light in which efforts like his for the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the people, are consider- 
ed by the Gorernment of India. They think there will bo no 
fear of establishing nu inconvenient precedent. Few will be 
found, like Mr. Hare to bestow years of unremitting labour 
upon this object without any expectation of reward, sxcept 
what is to be derived from the gratification of benevolent 
feeling," 
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It was the mission of David Haro to redeem the 
natives from the slavery of superstition and ignorance. 
To its fulfilment, he consecrated his energies, his 
time, his resources, his life. That ihe native was 
susceptible of the highest development, was his great 
idea ond one that comes forth to us from his profes¬ 
sion and practice as a distinct and bright reality. To 
promote his -moral and mental enlightenment, was his 
far-reaching aim. It is difficult for those who navo 
not witnessed, as Sir, you and I have witnessed it, 
to realize the energy of his disinterested affection for 
our race. The poorest as well as the richest hoy 
was equally its object. He loved individual man ; 
for humanity was dear to him, not for its creed or 
color which unhappily constitutes the only test of 
the beneficence of so many of our Calcutta philan¬ 
thropists. Xo geographical or ethnological or social 
or other extraneous distinction extended or narrowed 
his sympathies. He was completely above the pre¬ 
judices of caste and rank. A man was in his esti¬ 
mation worth more than his chupkan or shawl, his 
palkee or garee. Ho recognized Ixis brother in the 
nigger—a brotherlnoi which, though established 
bv the most indubitable evidence, is far from being 
universally felt or admitted and vhieh requires the 
eloquence of our Chancellors of ihe Exchequer 
to enforce to the Anglo-Saxon. David Hare may 
he called the first European philanthropist in India 
who brought with him a new epoch even the epoch of 
philanthrophy. From his time, a new spirit lias 
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"moved over the troubled water of Anglo-Indian 
society and will, I devoutly trust, move till it has 
evoked light out of darkness and bound the Hindu 
and the European in a community of interests and 
hopes and aspirations. The interest David Hare felt 
in Native progress was as intense as his desire 
to promote it was ardent. It was a desire to 
carry to every native the means of rising to a 
better condition and higher enlightenment such 
has never been witnessed before. Amidst the in ; er- 
loping mercinariness and and avarice which w ould 
now degrade natives into hewers of w ood and drawers 
of water and w r ould trample upon their just rights, 
it is refreshing now’ to recall to mind his recognition 
of their rights and his thirst for their elevation. 

His whole nature had been “blended and melted 
into a strong and ardent love'* for the Hindoo. He 
was distinguished by an overflow ing but discriminate 
benevolence and this prominent trait of his mind was 
embodied and brought out in his whole life and 
conduct. It beamed from his amiable countenance) 
he carried it everywhere—to the boittakhana of the 
Baboo, and to the nautchghur of the Ilajah, as well 
as to the hovel of the charity boy, and tho bed fcido 
of the fever-stricken Rajaling. He specially ex¬ 
pressed it in his labors in the promotion of native 
education. He w as struck, such as no other man 
had before been struck with tho evils of ignorance 
eating into tho vitals of native society. He was 
impressed, such as no other man had before been 
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impressed; with the duty of England to India. In 
the course of your experience; Sir, you will have ere 
this found that; every man is struck hy some evils 
raihor than others. This law of our nature is emin¬ 
ently conducive to the welfare of society; inasmuch 
as it enables some one more than others to consecrate 
his efforts to the removal of such evils. Under its 
influence; -one individual devotes himself to the 
suppression of suttee and another to the abolition of 
slavery. The excellent individual of whom I speak, 
was heartsmitten by nothing so much as that man 
should grovel in ignorance and superstition. The 
great evil on which his mind and heart were fixed, 
was moral and mental darkness. To dissipate that 
darkness—to disseminate the blessings of education, 
became the object of his life. Under this impulse, 
he gave birth and impulse to the Hindoo College, 
the School Society’s schools and several other institu¬ 
tions. Tho educational movement is to bo traced to 
him above all other men, and his name, I feel assur¬ 
ed, will go down to prosterity with increasing vener¬ 
ation, u as the Father of Native Education,” and the 
“Apostle of Native Progress.” 
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